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One of the Modern Bearded Iris 


IRIS SPECIALS 


Connoisseurs will recognize the 
excellence of the varieties offered 
and the very low prices quoted 


This offering should prove of special interest to Com- 
mercial Growers, for it is an opportunity to secure a 
collection of THE WORLD’S CHOICEST IRISES at 
prices at which many of them have never been offered 
before. Most of these prices are LOWER THAN MY 
CATALOGUE PRICES and apply only on orders re- 
ceived this month and next in direct response to this ad. 
This is the month to plant them. 





Japanese Iris 


MODERN BEARDED IRIS 


MORNING SPLENDOUR: The finest Am:-rican Iris introduced to date. Given 
an Award of Mer.t by the American Iris Society, 1922; Bronze Medal, 
Washington, 1926; Silver Medal, Garden Club of America, 1926. A gorgeous 
red toned variety. E xquisitely fragrant. $3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00. 

SUSAN BLISS: I paid $18.50 per root for my original stock of this famous 
orchid-pink-toned variety a few years ago. $1. 75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8.00. 

LADY BYNG: This is one of our most exquisite Irises. It sold in 1923 at $50 
per root. The color is the most lovely soft ageratum violet. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 
AUTUNE KING: In addition to flowering profusely during the regular Iris 
2ason, this very fine large purple bi-color variety invariably produces a full 
crop of flowers in the fall. It is the only Iris that can claim this distinction. 
$1.75 each; 3 for $4.50; 6 for $8.00 

AMBASSADEUR: This exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a recent vote 
of the American Iris Society, proved to be yey age a | THE MOST POPU- 
LAR IRIS IN THE WORLD. 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $4.00. 

CANOPUS: A richly colored and fragrant variety of the famous Dominion family. 
Canopus recently sold for $25. $1.50 each; 3 for $4.00; 6 for $7.50. 

MOONLIGHT: A majestic creamy white Iris of giant size, being the largest 
white Iris and one of the largest of all Irises. Early and exquisitely fragrant. 

$3.50 each; 3 for $9.00; 6 for $15.00 

APACHE: A new and distinctive color in Iris, the upper petals being a rich 
metallic coppery red and the lower petals a dark crimson brown. This variety 
should be in every high class collection. $4.00 each. 

ASIA: One of the highest rated and finest Irises in cultivation. A massive 
flower, of aristocratic bearing, in a soft, ind a. ri blend. 

$2.25 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11 

AVALON: Awarded a Silver Medal by the ce Calais ultural Society. 
A gigantic soft lustrous mauve of exquisite satiny pare and perfect form. 

$2.25 each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11.0 

APRICOT: A lovely soft apricot colored variety, with a a rosy flush. Differ- 
ent in color from any other Iris and a charming variety. 

1.25 each; 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.50 

MOTHER OF PEARL. A beautiful irridescent Mother-of-Pearl coloring and the 
the only Iris of this color; Large flowers of perfect form on tall erect stems. 

40c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20.00 

LENT A. WILLIAMSON: In 1922 the American Iris Society voted this the 
World's finest Iris. It is a gorgeous flower of perfect form on tall erect stems. 

40c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.50; 100 for $20.00 

BALLERINE: An exquisitely fragrant light blue flower of perfect form, gigantic 
size and beautiful coloring on tall erect stems. One of the most popular and 
highest rated of the new varieties. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50. 

HYPERION: A gigantic light blue flower with flaring falls; almost as large as a 
dinner plate. $3.00 each; 3 for $8.00; 6 for $15.00. 

DR. CHAS. H. MAYO: I consider this the finest pink toned Iris in the world. 
In form it resembles the famous pink Mrs. Marion Cran, but is larger; in color 
it resembles Susan Bliss, but is softer; it has the white throat of the world 
famous pink toned variety Aphrodite, but is more massive and distinctive. It 
is exceedingly fragrant and ve ry early 

$2.50 ‘each; 3 for $6.00; 6 for $11.00; 25 for $40.00 

GOLD IMPERIAL: I sold this variety last year for $8 each. It is without a 
doubt the richest and finest deep yellow. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00. 

KALOS: An exquisite white Iris, delicately peppered, flushed and pencilled soft 
rose. 90c each; 3 for $2.25; 6 for $3.75; 100 for $50.00. 

SOUV. DE MME. GAUDICHAU: The largest, finest and darkest deep purple. A 
flower of fine form and texture. $1.25 each; 3 for $3.00; 6 for $5.00. 

JUBILEE: This unique, handsome, orchid-like new variety has ruffled soft yellow 
upper petals or standards, and creamy lower petals, or falls. The entire flower 
is tinged yellow and minutely peppered deep maroon, creating an entirely new 
Iris type. $3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00 

KASHMIR WHITE: This is one of the tallest, finest and most perfectly formed 
white Irises, with a lovely waxy texture. 

90c each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00; 100 for $50.00 

MILDRED PRESBY: Admitted by all Iris authorities to be the finest of its type. 
Milk white standards, or upper petals and rich velvety pansy violet falls. 

$2.00 each; 3 for $5.50; 6 for $10.00 

LEVERRIER: One of the most strikingly brilliant red toned Iris in cultivation. 
A gigantic flower on tall erect stems. 

$1.50 each; 3 for $4.00; 6 for $7.50; 50 for $50.00 

QUEEN CATERINA: A very beautiful, irridescent soft mauve self; large flowers 
of perfect shape and fine substance. Exceedingly free flowering. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.00; 100 for $25.00 


ROBERT WAYMAN Box B Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


MARY GIBSON: A wonderfully handsome soft rosy-bronze blend, with a yellow 
throat and rich golden beard. A most charming flower in a new color tone on 
tall erect stems. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00 


MRS. PERRY: This variety, together with Moonlight ont Kashmir White are 
undoubtedly the three finest white Irises for general garden us.. They are all 
different in form, texture, tone and appearance. Mrs. Perry is a wonderfully 
shaped, slightly “marbled” white of giant size. If I were buying only one 
white Iris I think it would be Mrs. Perry. 

$3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00 

MBS. MARION CRAN: This new tall pink toned Iris sold for $50 just five years 

ago. Many consider it the finest in its class. 
$3.50 each; 3 for $10.00; 6 for $18.00 

TENEBRAE: One of the finest and richest of all Iris. The standards are bluish 

violet and the falls are rich velvety pansy violet. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.75; 6 for $12.00 


RAINBOW COLLECTION 


I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for 
the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. The labor 
saved in putting up this RAINBOW COLLEOTION without labels enables me to 
furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. Some of them are quite fra 
grant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 varieties went into this collection. For 
those who would like a garden full of fine flowers IN ALL THE COLORS OF 
THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keeping them separate, this 
is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 


40 Choice Varieties, without labels for $5.00 
100 Choice Varieties, without labels for $10.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are 
almost as large as a dinner plate. There are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and 
striped effects, soft tones and the most brilliant colorings, in a wonderful array. 


I will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, without labels for $6.00 
SIBERIAN IRIS SEEDLINGS 


If you wish a garden full of fine Siberian Irises at a nominal cost, this is your 
chance. I have more of these seedlings than I can find room for. They are of 
flowering size and raised from the seed of such famous varieties as Dragonfly, 
Emperor, Kingfisher Blue, Perry’s Blue, Snow Queen, Blue King and 20 other 
choice varieties. They are fine for cutting, rugged and hardy, easy to grow in 
full sun or semi-shade, in any soil or climate. 


50 Fine Siberian Seedlings in Assorted colors, without labels, $6.00 
Early Iris Garden Collection 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection 
bloom from two to three weeks ahead of the 
regular Iris season. You'll get a great thrill 
out of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. This col- 
lection will include only choice varieties, in a 
good range of colors; varieties that are ex- 
ceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to 
grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty 
of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, 
all labeled, my selection, $6.00 


Dwarf Iris Collection 


These Miniature Jewels are especially adapt- 
able to the rock garden, or for planting in 
the border in front of the taller varieties 
They bloom in the early spring, just after the 
crocus have finished flowering; and come at a 
time when flowers in the garden are so much 
prized Only choice varieties will go into 
this collection. 


25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties. 
my selection, all labeled, $6.00 





Siberian Iris 
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BOSTON 


67 BEACON STREET  piowers 
Phones: Telegraphed 
Haymarket 0281-0282 Anywhere 
Cable Address ‘“‘Obefio” 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 
F. E. Palmer, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For All This 
Florist District 











FLORIST 


338-342 BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON 
Phone KENmore 1700 


Branch Store 
HOTEL STATLER 


Member: Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Ass’n 




















TOTTY’S 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
for the Spring 


MADISON NEW JERSEY 








EARTHENWARE 
Flower Pots & Saucers 
Est. 1765 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
205 Richdale Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Telephone: Porter 0580 


The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Flower Pots in the World 

















Old English 
Boxmond 


Specimens and Hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 
Offering one of the largest and 
most beautiful collections in 
America for 1929 planting season. 
Correspondence Invited 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
Box 12 Milton, Del. 
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Early June Work 


SEVERAL kinds of tender bulbs may be planted out now, 
such as Galtonia candicans (Summer hyacinth), watsonias, 

tigridias or tigerflowers, Ismene calathina, Sprekelia formosissima 

(Jacobean lily), and oxalis, the last named in hanging pots. 

Tender waterlilies may be planted. If insects attack the leaves, 
sprinkle them with tobacco dust. 

Cultivate between the rosebushes and feed them occasionally 
with sheep manure or a standard commercial fertilizer or with 
liquid manure. If the soil is dry, a thorough watering once a 
week will be helpful. 

It is well to spray delphinium leaves with Bordeaux mixture 
or a proprietary remedy before they show any signs of disease. 
Sprinkle the ground as well as the plants. 

Water peonies to give large flowers, and disbud those which 
are to be saved for exhibition blooms. Ants do not hurt the buds. 

Sweet peas should be mulched and, if necessary, watered. 

Calla lilies repotted in fresh soil may be planted in pools as 
aquatic plants. 

Biennials and perennials to be started from seeds now are 
foxgloves, Canterbury bells, cynoglossum, aquilegia (long- 
spurred hybrids), Myosotis alpestris grandiflora, Salvia Sclarea, 
violas and hollyhocks. 

Cut off and burn tent caterpillar nests or paint them with 
creosote in the evening. Tree crotches will become badly injured 
if the nests are burned on the trees. 

Dahlias, gladioli and montbretias may be planted. 

Cabbage maggots may be repelled by a tar paper disc placed 
about the stem. Cabbage worms are controlled by dusting or 
spraying with arsenate of lead. 

When ordering vegetables, think of this: A scullion is a 
menial kitchen servant who washes kettles and scrubs floors; a 
scallion is a thick-necked onion. 

Set out celery plants in the richest piece of ground for an 
early crop. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
id 


367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 








Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








3 Christmas Roses ¢ .: 00 


Glorious Peonies 

a Red, White, and Pink. Fall Del. 

Ask for Catalogue of ‘Glorious 
Peonies’’ and ‘‘Lovely Lilies’’ 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 


Box ¥ Jame ;port, L. I., N. Y. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











ORCHIDS 


We carry the largest and most 
varied collection of Orchids in this 
country. 

If interested send for special list 
No. 80. 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 














ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Nursery Stock 
SALEM MASS. 


“Hardy, New England Grown— 
Best by Test” 














CROCKET’S Collection 


of 
HARDY ALPINE PLANTS 
Prepaid for $3.50 


One Each 
Achillea Tomentosum—-Yellow 
Armeria Laucheana—Pink 
Aster Mauve Cushion—Mauve 
Iris Cristata—Lavender 
Mazus Rugosus—Lilac 
Phlox Amoena—Pink 
Phlox Procumbens—Blue 
Phlox Sub. Vivid—Rose 
Sedum Album—White 
Thymus Coccineum—Red 
Tunica Saxifraga—Pink 
Veronica Prostrata—Blue 


R. M. CROCKET & CO., INC. 
Cranford, N. J. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The Governor’s Pool at Albany, N. Y. 


Fourteen years ago we built a green- | evidence that our regular standard 
house at New York’s Executive | greenhouses are entirely adaptable 
Mansion in Albany. With the tak- | as pool glass-overs. Which means a 
ing of office by Governor Roosevelt, | quality product at a_ reasonable 
it was converted into a swimming | price. Send for our Special Swim- 
pool. We mention the fact, as | ming Pool brochure. 


New York—1828-C Graybar Bldg. 
& O. Chicago—202 S. LaSalle Street 
T oronto—308-A Harbor Comm. Bldg. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories Offices in Many Other Principal Cities 

















BOBBIN K & ATKIN S§S 


rm au. || CEDAR HILL 


Nursery Catalogues 


4 NURSERY 


Hardy Perennial Plants 


We grow hundreds of thousands of Hardy Plants in nearly 
a thousand varieties, for old-fashioned gardens, rock gardens, 
woodland plantings, ground-covers, banks, dry soils and 
moist places Many are in pots for summer planting. A Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 
copy of ‘Hardy Herbaceous Plants,” our catalogue, will be 
sent to those who intend to plant perennials. 





BROOKVILLE 


Evergreens and Conifers. Nearly Pot-grown Vines. Ampelopsis, 
100 acres of Junipers, Yews, Bignonia, Honeysuckle, Aristolo- 


Pines, Spruce, Arborvitae, and chia, Euonymus, Climbing Hy- 
other evergreens for plantings drangea, Ivies, Silver Lace Vine, | 
of any magnitude Wisteria, and others are de- } 


scribed and priced in our special 


Broad-leaved Evergreens. Rhodo- folders. 
dendrons, Kalmias, Azaleas, Potted Roses. Many thousands of 
Cotoneasters, Hollies, Pieris, Hybrid Teas, Teas, and Climbers 
propagated and grown under our ready for immediate shipping. 


direction. Ask for special list. 
Our Specialties include Chinese Magnolias, Evergreen IRISES 


Azaleas, Lilacs, Japanese Maples, Weeping 
Flowering Cherries, Red Dogwood, Cotoneasters, rare flowering 
shrubs, and grafted Blue Spruce, Koster and Moerheimi varieties. 


In your request for catalogue, please state what you intend 
to plant, as we issue several catalogues. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, N. J. 


Please mention this magazine | 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Owner Manager 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


O. A. D. Baldwin Nursery Co. (Bridgman, Mich.) “A bird’s-eye view 
of America’s best nursery stock.” 

Elliott Nursery Co. (506 Magee Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.) “Special 
and import prices for fall of 1929.” 

Gillett, Kenneth E. (Southwick, Mass.) “Hardy ferns and flowers.” 

Gray, Eva K. (R. F. D. Box 40A, Pacific Beach, Calif.) “Begonias. 
Price list for summer of 1929.” 

Gray & Cole. (Ward Hill, Mass.) “1929. Perennials, rock plants, flow- 
ering shrubs, evergreens.” 

Green’s Nursery Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) “Green’s condensed catalog. 
Spring, 1929.” 

Greisemer, J. W., Prop. (Hopedale Nurseries, Hopedale, Ill.) Retail 
price list for 1929. 

Hardy Evergreen Gardens. (Marion, N. Carolina.) “American plants 
for American gardens.” 

Heinemann, F. C. (Erfurt, Germany) “List of the world’s most fa- 
mous and unrivalled flower and vegetable seeds from Erfurt. 
1929.” 

Heller Bros. Co. (New Castle, Ind.) “The roses of New Castle, 1929.” 

Hendrickson, I. S. (Peconic Bay Boulevard, Janesport, L. I., N. Y.) 
“Glorious peonies, lovely lilies, and other distinctive bulbs and 
plants. Fall, 1928.” 

Hicks Nurseries. (Westbury, L. I., N. Y.) “Home landscapes, 1929.” 

Hill, D., Nursery Co. (Dundee, Ill.) “Hill’s evergreens, 1929.” 

Hillenmeyer Nurseries. (Lexington, Ky.) Catalogue No. 87. “The 
Hillenmeyer Nurseries.” 

Horsford, Frederick H. (Charlotte, Vt.) Horsford’s annual 1929. 
(Hardy perennials, lily bulbs, ferns, trees, shrubs, etc.) 

Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., Inc. (New Canaan, Conn.) “The Hoyt 
— (Evergreens, deciduous trees and shrubs, fruit trees, 
etc. 

Hubbard, T. S., Co. (Fredonia, N. Y.) “Grape-vine specialists, roses, 
shrubs, trees, etc. Season of 1929.” 

Hunt, W. W., & Co. (Blue Hills Nurseries, Hartford, Conn.) (Decid- 
uous trees, evergreens, broad-leaved evergreen shrubs, hedge 
plants, roses, perennials.) 

Indiana Dahlia Farms (New Albany, Ind.) “Dahlias for everybody. 
Indiana dahlias, 1929.” 

Ingwerson, W. E. Th., Ltd. (Sharpthorne, East Grinstead, Sussex, 
Eng.) “A list of hardy and alpine plants, 1929.” 

Indian Spring Farms. (Baldwinsville, New York) “Peonies and 
irises, 1929.” 

P. De Jager & Sons. (Heiloo, Holland) Dutch bulbs for fall planting. 

Josifko, Frank. (Madison, Conn.) “Hardy plants, a complete collec- 
tion. 1929.” 

Kellogg, Mrs. L. W. (Over the garden wall, 60 North Main St., 
West Hartford, Conn.) “Irises that are growing over-the-garden- 

— 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery. (East Boxford, Mass.) 1929 catalogue. 
“Kelsey’s hardy American plants.” 

Kenwood Iris Gardens. (Montgomery and Euclid Rds., Cincinnati, 
Ohio.) “Irises—a descriptive list of the newest and most distinc- 
tive irises—1929.” 

Kelly Ey Nurseries. (Dansville, N. Y.) “Special prices on unsold 
stock.” 

“1929. Kelly’s certified true-to-name fruit trees.” 

Kelsey, F. W., Nursery Co. (50 Church St., New York City, N. Y.) 
“A short guide to the best varieties of evergreens, shade trees, 
shrubs, forestry seedlings, transplants, etc. Spring, 1929.” 

Kelsey-Highlands Nursery. (East Boxford, Mass.) “1929. Kelsey’s 
hardy American plants.” 

a Thomas A. (14 Myrtle St., Everett, Mass.) “Dahlias, spring 

929.” 


La Fn Fruit and Plant Farms. (Holton, Kansas.) “Annual cata- 
log of small fruit plants.” 

Lawrence, H. V. (Falmouth, Mass.) “Lawrence’s garden annual, 
1929. 43rd year.” (Seeds, fertilizers, insecticides, tools. Gladiolus 
and dahlias.) 

“Hardy plant materials.” 
“The rock garden.” 
“Novelties and specialties.” (Roses and perennials.) 

Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries. (North Abington, Mass.) “Price list, 
1929.” 

The Living Tree Guild (468 Fourth Ave. at 3lst St., New York City, 
N. Y.) “Grow your own trees and save money.” 

Lovett’s Nursery. (Little Silver, N. J.) “Better fruits and flowers, 
1929.” 

Stuart Low Co. (Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, Eng.) 
“Orchids.” 

“Your favorite carnations.” 
“Select list of desirable plants.” 
“Special list of fruit trees.” 
“Your favorite roses.” 

Malden Gladiolus Gardens. (1393 Salem St., (Linden) Malden, Mass.) 
“Price list—season of 1929—gladiolus the flower beautiful.” 
Manda, W. A., Inc. (South Orange, N. J.) Complete list of cacti and 

succulent plants.” 

Mathews, A. & S. (Seed growers, Westholme, Vancouver Island, 
B. C., Canada) 1929 catalogue. 

Maule, Wm. Henry. (Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa.) Maule’s seed 
book 1929.” 

Mayfair Nurseries. (Bergenfield, N. J.) “Mayfair rock plants.” 

Mead, Franklin B. (Iriscrest, Fort Wayne, Ind.) “A catalogue of 
exclusively fine irises for the beautification of gardens.” 1929. 
Meadow Mountain Bulb Farm, Inc. (Granite Falls, Wash.) “Daffo- 

dils, irises and lilies, 1929.” 
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Have you received a copy of Hicks new catalogue 


Home Landscapes 


A special article on Evergreens, by Mr. Hicks, a story ‘‘Doing Your 
Own Home Landscape’’ by Mrs. Alice B. Doscher, with brief articles on 
when and where to plant, make this a book you will wish to keep. 
Sixty-four pages, with many pictures in color as well as photographic 
reproduction. Please write us, addressing P. O. Box E, if you have not 


received a copy. 
HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, Long Island, N. Y. 


TO janeeeeee iy 


f Feed Your La 


Garden this¢ 
Plant Food 2 


You'll need no urging after you 
ONCE use Floranid — the world 
famous organic nitrogen. Popular 
everywhere for feeding Flowers, 
Vegetables, Grass, Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants in pots and 
Window boxes, etc. 
Results are quick and 
satisfactory in renewed 
thrift; in better, brighter 



























flowers ae onepee, wetter Most Lamm 
flavored vegetables; in 
It is odorless. clean, water- 


giving a rich green to 
D 
soluble, economical; pleasant and easy to handle. 


your lawn. One pound 
of Floranid (Urea) supplies as 
much nitrogen as 35 pounds of 
dried sheep manure or 90 pounds co 
of well-rotted horse manure. One 
pound is enough for one applica- © 
. 
Sold in convenient sizes; 1, 5, 10, 7 and -¥ pouns Try it 
b by Seedmen, orists an ard- 
eee ty Be Today! 


tion on 1000 square feet of lawn 
ware stores. Literature Free. 


or garden. [UREA) 
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Garden Department | 
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Award of 


Merit to 
Bulb-buyers 


An ‘‘Award of Merit’’ in a special 
discount of 10 per cent will be 
allowed on all orders, placed before July 1, for 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus and other bulbs. 


More than a hundred varieties of the choicest 
Darwin, Breeder, Cottage, Single Early and Double 
Tulips, and a comprehensive collection of Narcissus, 
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Crocus and Hyacinths, are included in this special 


discount offer. 


Farr Irises 


Iris planting-time is around the 
corner. The Farr collection in- 
cludes only varieties rated 6.5 and 
over. We shall be glad to send 
you our special list showing varie- 


ties and quantity prices. 


Box 134 





Farr’s Bulb List Is Ready 


If you have not received a copy please advise us at once 


Potted Roses 


We have a limited quantity of 
Potted Roses in the best popular 
sorts. Stock varies from day to 
day. Tell us what you want; 
will ship if we have it; if not 
will advise you. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Weiser Park, Pennsylvania 
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Gorgeous Colors 
from the Orient 


Without a rival for brilliancy of color and quantity of bloom, 
Azaleas stand first in the gardener’s affection. From mid-April 
to late June the Azalea garden resembles the colorful scenes of 
the Orient. Our collection includes. 


Azalea poukhanensis from Korea’ A. vaseyi our native American variety 
A. pontica from Europe A. mucronulata and A. mollis from China 


and several others that appeal to gardeners who desire the new and better flower- 
ing shrubs. Full descriptions, sizes and prices are given in the new edition of 


Landscapes and Gardens 


which has been completely revised for the benefit of our friends. Helpful planting 
directions, accurate descriptions of trees and plants, and many illustrations, make 
the catalogue of great value to gardeners. A copy awaits your name and address. 


WYMAN’S FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


BOX H, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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will be sent free. 





W. H. Wyman & Son 
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Hardy Perennials 
Uso 
“fy O experienced flower lover need be told of the 


“eo importance of Hardy Perennials to the successful 


Of all garden plants they are perhaps the most 
popular. These plants are as long lived as they are 
beautiful and grow larger and finer from year to 


We have been growing perennials successfully on 
a large scale for a number of years and our acreage 
has been extended from time to time to supply the 
increasing demand for them. We add new and 
choice sorts every year and our stock at present in- 
cludes a large variety of our customary high-standard 


Upon receipt of a card, our NEW 1929 illustrated 
catalogue containing complete planting information 


and showing all worthwhile varieties of evergreens, 
flowering shrubs and deciduous trees and perennials 


THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
North Abington, Mass. 
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MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
Madison Avenue, near 58th Street, New York City 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Horticultural Society of New York Pilgrimage 


HE Horticultural Society of New York held a pilgrimage 

on May 4 at the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont to visit the famed gardens of Longwood. About 200 
members were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. duPont on that 
day, many going by motor, although the official and main 
body proceeded by special train, four Pullman cars and diner, 
leaving New York at 10 a.m. and returning about nine 
o'clock. The party was met at Wilmington, Del., by busses 
and conveyed to the gardens, where Mr. and Mrs. duPont 
received the visitors. 

The date had been selected to fit the azalea bloom and the 
magnificent large specimen plants were in perfec- 
tion. These were Indian azaleas measuring eight 
feet in diameter and trained in low domes—the 
conventional style of the European collections. 
These plants were imported from Belgium some 
years ago and have been producing their flowers 
in perfection every year since being established in 
their new home. Other azaleas and rhododendrons 
fill the special compartments of the famous green- 
house, where the tile floor is kept constantly 
moistened in order to provide the proper atmos- 
phere. Everything that can possibly be thought of 
for the welfare of the plants seems to have been 
carried out. The evidence is plain that Mr. Mullis, 
the superintendent, is both an able executive and a 
skilled cultivator. 

Many of the plants which were in the late 
Professor C. S. Sargent’s collection now find con- 
genial quarters at Longwood, and include the 
Taiwania, which has attained a height of 20 feet 
or so. Other plants seen in perfection were hybrid 
hibiscus, roses and orchids. 

A very happy feature in these palatial green- 
houses is the use of hanging baskets with ivy leaf 
geraniums, fuschias and the like. A collection of 
tropical fruits growing and bearing real crops was 
fascinating to many of the visitors, who renewed 
acquaintance with some things that they had 
known only in the tropics. 

Other features of the estate seen by the visitors 
as they wandered through the remnants of the old 
Pierce Arboretum (for Longwood is that historic 
place, dating back to the early days of horticulture 
around Philadelphia) , were the knot garden of box 
and the water and fountain display reminiscent of 
Les Grandes Eaux of Versailles, the playing of the 
fountains being controlled by an electric switch- 
board with combinations which can be changed 
instantly. Turning their backs, the visitors then 
looked upon an absolutely naturalistic scene with 
an original pond and a vista across sloping lawns. 

The visitor can have his choice here of any style 





of gardening to which he may be addicted. And does he want 
specimen trees? There are fine old box; one, in particular, 
perhaps the largest individual specimen in existence, has a 
paced diameter of 22 feet. A grand Libocedrus decurrens 
stands sentinel in front of the great conservatory. Everything 
at Longwood is done on a large scale, as is fitting on an estate 
of 500 acres. Kolkwitzia amabilis is grown by the hundred, 
as well as an interesting azalea of unknown identity with 
bright pink flowers. 

During the afternoon a concert was rendered by Dr. Firmin 
D. Swinnen on the grand organ installed in the reception 
room attached to the great conservatory. Refreshments were 
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The Greenhouse on the Estate of Pierre §. duPont, to Which the 
Horticultural Society of New York Made a Pilgrimage 
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served, too. Thus goes into history the 1929 pilgrimage of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, which was highly 
successful in every way. The weather by an extraordinary 
chance of good luck happened to be very fine. 


Metropolitan Gladiolus Society 


Mr. Leo E. Miller of Stratford, Conn., gave a short talk 
on gladiolus growing at the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Gladiolus Society of New York City on Thursday, May 9, 
at 8 p.m. The name of Metropolitan Gladiolus Society was 
unanimously adopted at the meeting. Two spikes of Cara 
Mia, a new ruffled pink variety recently introduced by Mr. 
Miller, were shown. These were flowered in the greenhouse 
at the New York Botanical Garden. Mr. Miller explained 
that Cara Mia is an early-flowering variety of moderate size 
and very prolific, being specially suitable for commercial 
florists. He also told how he grows his gladioli in Connecti- 
cut. Planting begins early in April and continues into June. 
The bulbs are planted in trenches three to four inches deep, 
and are laid four inches apart in double rows. Then the soil 
is filled level. At each subsequent cultivation the soil is hilled 
up around the plants to help support them. A moderate 
application of some good fertilizer is mixed with the soil at 
planting time. Proper fertilizing is considered important, as 
Mr. Miller believes that disease is primarily induced by im- 
proper nutrition of the growing plants. He has little difficulty 
with disease, and when he does encounter it, finds that dis- 
infecting the soil at planting time is a good remedy. 


Iris Show in Boston 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society and the American 
Iris Society will unite in putting on an iris exhibition at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, June 15 and 16. The exhibition 
will open at 2.30 p.m. on Saturday, June 15, and at 12 m. 
on Sunday. It will remain open each day until 9 p.m. Iris 
growers report that the season has been very favorable and 
it is expected that the exhibition will be unusually com- 
prehensive. A lecture is planned for 3 o'clock Saturday 


afternoon. 
‘e 
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The American Iris Society ah 
The American Iris Society 
meets at Cornell University 
on June 18 under the aus- 
pices of the Cornell Univer- 
sity experiment station and 
the New York State College 
of Agriculture. Many noted 
iris growers, both amateur 
and professional, are expected 
to attend. The annual meet- 
ing, at which J. C. Wister, 
head of the society, will 
preside, is to start at 9 a.m. 
Following this meeting the 
guests will visit the gardens 
of Col. J. C. Nichols and of 
Professor and Mrs. A. H. 
Wright, who have specialized 
in growing unusual varieties 
of iris. After a luncheon at 
Willard Straight Hall the 
members will visit the experi- 
ment station test gardens, 
where more than 1,500 vari- 
eties of iris are grown in co- 
operation with the national 
society. Donald Ries, who 
has a fellowship from the 
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Garden Club Exhibit at the Spring Show of the 
St. Louis Horticultural Society 
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society, will show the results of his work on insects which 
attack iris. Publications on iris will also be exhibited. 

E. A. White, head of the floriculture department, is chair- 
man of the local committee. He is assisted by R. W. Curtis, 
Prof. Wright, Col. Nichols and a committee from the col- 
lege. Officers of the society who are expected to attend are: 
J. C. Wister, Germantown, Pa.; E. B. Williamson, Bluffton, 
Ind.; J. B. Wallace, New Haven, Conn.; Richardson Wright, 
New York, N. Y.; and R. S. Sturtevant, Groton, Mass. 


Dahlia Exhibition for Philadelphia 

Arrangements have been made for a special exhibition of 
dahlias under the auspices of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, the dates being September 27 and 28. This exhibition 
is to be held in the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, and the co- 
operation of many growers has been obtained. The location 
is in the heart of the city and a very large attendance is 
expected. 

Much interest is also being shown in the competition by 
amateur members of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
for the Robert C. Wright Rose Medal which will take place 
at the society’s headquarters, 1600 Arch Street, June 12. 


American Delphinium Society’s Bulletin 


The second bulletin of the American Delphinium Society 
states that Newell F. Vanderbilt, secretary pro tem, has 
retired and in his place is Ralph M. Speelman of Portland, 
Ore. Membership in the society is now 378 and Better 
Flowers has become the official organ; in it a delphinium 
section will be featured. 


St. Louis Horticultural Society 


The St. Louis Horticultural Society held a largely attended 
flower show in the exhibition hall of the Famous-Barr Com- 
pany, opening May 16. One of the features was an Italian 
garden, designed by the Associated Garden Clubs of Kirk- 
wood. Visitors could look through a wrought iron gate from 
which hung an old Italian lamp, down flagged paths to a 
lily pool, a moss-covered fence 
surrounding the garden. Sev- 
eral thousand orchids were 
exhibited by the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens. Among 
the exhibits were irises and 
flowering shrubs from Mrs. 
Eugene H. Angert, widow 
of the founder of the Horti- 
cultural Society, who died 
recently and whose loss has 
been deeply felt. 


Losses in Dutch Bulbs 

It is reported from Hol- 
land that there have been 
heavy losses in Dutch bulbs 
due to frost, losses which are 
likely to be reflected in higher 
prices, especially in crocuses 
and tulips the coming season. 
Such early tulips as Prince of 
Austria and Proserpine and 
such double tulips as Cour- 
onne d’Or and Imperator, 
with Darwins to include 
William Pitt, William Cop- 
land, La Tulipe Noire and 
Zulu suffered badly. Some 
growers have lost half their 
crocus crops. There have also 
been heavy iris losses. 
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A Pool at Bar Harbor, Maine, Which Harmonizes Well With Informal Planting 


The Water Garden and What to Grow in It 


ored waterlilies in combination with the arrowhead, 

water hyacinth, water forget-me-not, umbrella plant 
and other water-loving plants is within the means of any 
gardener who possesses a dooryard having a sunny spot. If 
one has such a place, the only other requisites for success are 
a rich soil and a water-tight basin—a wash tub may be used 
or cement pools may be built at a moderate cost. 

In small water gardens, a foot of compost containing one- 
third old manure is used in which to plant the aquatics. Over 
this, an inch of sand is spread to keep soil particles from foul- 
ing the water. Twelve inches of water in the pool will be 
sufficient, and in some cases, a depth of only eight inches 
is enough. Larger basins are not filled with soil unless rushes 
and similar plants are to be naturalized along the border. 
Instead, the aquatics are planted in boxes of rich soil and 
set in the water. This arrangement makes the storing of 
tender kinds easy. Goldfish are indispensable, because they 
particularly relish the larve of mosquitoes. 

Once a pool is planted, it requires less care than the average 
garden because there is no weeding and cultivating to be done. 
If, however, there is no way of allowing water to trickle into 
the pool, as would be the case with a small tub garden, the 
water should be changed when necessary by flooding the pool 
with a hose, but only a very little at a time. 

Hardy waterlilies are particularly desirable because they 
may be left in the pool during the Winter. Wherever possible, 
the water should be allowed to remain over the plants, but in 
many cases, it has been found equally as satisfactory to drain 


HH cect enough, a water garden resplendent with col- 


the basin and fill it with leaves held down by branches. Of 
the hardy nymphaeas, undoubtedly the common pond lily 
(N. odorata) is best known. Hybrids of this kind have much 
larger flowers in various tones of pink and yellow, yet retain- 
ing the fragrance of the wild kind. The Marliac hybrids are 
particularly outstanding and produce vigorous plants which 
are very free-flowering. With the introduction of a red sort, 
N. Marliacea rubra punctata, this strain may now be obtained 
in all the colors—white, yellow, pink, rose and red. 

Numerous named hybrids of the hardy kinds are sold by 
specialists. Gloriosa is a favorite and justly so, because its 
flowers, colored the finest brilliant red, are perfect in form 
and make excellent cut flowers. Paul Hariot has a coppery 
tone, which is also found in several other sorts. At first, the 
flowers are copper pink overlaid with yellow, but the color 
deepens as the flowers age, finally becoming red. 

Blue lilies are found among the tender kinds. N. caerulea, 
the wild blue lotus of Egypt, blooms freely all Summer; al- 
though its star-like flowers are not as large as those of other 
varieties. Blooms of this kind open only in the forenoon, but 
those of N. zanzibariensis, a deep purple kind, and its blue- 
and rose-colored varieties, remain open all day. George Huster 
is a night-blooming variety with unusually large crimson 
flowers. 

Tropical waterlilies are best treated as annuals by the 
home gardener who is without a warm, light place to store 
the plants over Winter in tubs. However, some kinds, such as 
N. zanzibariensis and N. caerulea, produce sma!l tubers which 
may be removed and potted in wet sand to be kept in a 
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warm place until the following May. The star lilies, which 
are particularly adapted to small pools, are most satisfactory 
because they may be lifted in Autumn with a ball of soil 
about the roots and stored in the cellar until new tubers 
appear. These are then potted in wet sand and kept where the 
temperature is over 50 degrees. 


Irises for the Low Border 


LTHOUGH we have had Iris reticulata flowering in the 
garden in March, it comes so early that it is an event by 
itself, and we count the pumilas that blossom in late April 
and early May as the first of the iris procession where species 
and varieties follow each other into July when the season is 
a late one. 

The true pumilas that we can buy are few in number, 
Pumila atroviolacea, purple, and Pumila coerulea and Azurea, 
both a light blue-lavender similar to a good Phlox divaricata. 
They have practically no stem, for what looks like one is the 
flower tube wrapped in its leaf-like sheaths. The small foliage 
and height of the flower (four to five inches) make them a 
choice denison for the rock garden. 

Next come the so-called pumila hybrids, innumerable va- 
rieties with longer stems, larger flowers and with greater color 
range. In the yellows the falls are often streaked with dull 
purple, but as the falls are apt to roll under, the mass effect 





The New Hybrid Pumila Iris Rosalie 


is not spoiled, and as they are very free flowering they make 
a most desirable low border. 

This year a mass of grape hyacinths spread into a red- 
purple pumila planting giving a most delightful effect in the 
unexpected combination. 


Wellesley Farms, Mass. —Grace Sturtevant. 


New Iris Varieties 
The following new irises have been registered jointly by 
The Iris Society, England, and the American Iris Society: 
Alfred Chobaut, TB (Denis, 1928) 
Astronome Nordmann, TB (Denis, 1926) 
Floreal, TB (Denis, 1926) 
Madame Savouillan, DB (Denis, 1928) Iberica x Macrantha x 
Kashmiriana, var. Bartoni 
Paltec, DB (Denis, 1928) Pallida, var. Edina x I. tectorum 
Col. Bramble, TB (Denis, 1929) 
Allegria, DB (Denis, 1929) Regelio-cyclus, var. Artemis x Richard I 
Antinea, DB (Denis) Regelio-cyclus, var. Hera x Richard I. 


—Chas. E. F. Gersdorff, Chairman, 
Committee of Registrations. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Peculiarities of the Trollius 


T is not surprising to learn that Trollius europeus is hardy 
in Canada; few perennials are hardier and if anything, I 
find it flourishes better in northern New Jersey than it 
usually does in the South of England. It appears to be 
particularly happy on a rock bank with me. One plant, four 
years established, promises even to surpass last year's efforts, 
when it was over 18 inches across, with about a dozen flower- 
ing stems. It is one of the most brilliant and easily grown 
plants but like some other perennials, Cimicifuga simplex 
among them, it has to be established before it really shows 
its capabilities. 

As a rule, when one buys trollius and other slow-growing 
plants, one gets but a small specimen, perhaps a single crown, 
and while it may flower the first season, the growth and 
blooms bear no comparison with later developments. The 
ordinary T. europeus with me, bears cups at least two inches 
across and the flowers continue until well through the month 
of May. Seedlings I have raised and flowered appear to be 
true. I may mention that the seed takes a year or more to 
germinate, even if sown as soon as ripe, and another season 
elapses before a flower shows, so that actually fully two and 
one-half years pass from sowing to flowering and at least 
two more years before the plants are really sizeable. Only a 
few plants flower before the third year from sowing. 

There are many named varieties of trollius but so far as 
I know, all of them are yellow of varying 
intensity, some being practically orange. I 
am flowering several of the newer German 
sorts, among them Goliath, Goldquelle, 
Excelsior, Fireball, Litchtholl and Orange 
King, but it is yet too early to say how 
much better they are than the original 
form. 

—T. A. Weston. 
New York. 


The Neglected Syringa 
Pubescens 


S I looked over the interesting collec- 
tion of lilacs in bloom at Breeze Hill 
this season, I was impelled to the reflection 
that some very good plants need friends. 
Among them I should have to class Syringa 
pubescens, one of the Chinese species either 
brought in by Mr. E. H. Wilson or in the 
same general group as other species he col- 
lected on one of his important trips on 
behalf of the Arnold Arboretum. 

Syringa pubescens bloomed close by a select group of the 
improved French lilacs. It completely held its own, even 
against such gorgeous sorts as Mme. F. Morel, Paul Thirion, 
Belle de Nancy, Mont Blanc and others. In looking at these 
fine kinds, I am compelled to believe that Professor C. S. 
Sargent was very wise when he said that any dozen of the 
400 available sorts would be a good dozen provided it in- 
cluded the colors and forms one liked; but Syringa pubescens 
is different. It has a pure, pale lavender-lilac color, and its 
great panicles are made up of many small, dainty flowers of 
a curious star-like quality, so hung on the panicle and on 
the plant as to give the impression of airy grace. The flowers 
are fragrant, with a different fragrance, but in no sense par- 
taking of the questionable odors of some of the species. 

Greatest merit of all, Syringa pubescens blooms all over the 
plant to the ground every year. It does not become leggy or 
push its plumes into the sky only on top as do most of the 
vulgaris hybrids. My plant, probably 15 years old, is a great 
rounded mass, which, despite the fact that it has been 
crowded, still makes its show of bloom each year, inside and 
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outside, top and bottom, all over. The wood of the plant is 
rather thin in comparison with that of other lilacs, though 
there is plenty of vigor. The result is a complete absence of 
the rugged quality of the ordinary hybrid lilac. I have seen 
plants not a year old in four-inch pots blooming pleasantly. 

I do not know why this lilac has never been appreciated. 
Perhaps the fact that it does not propagate as easily as do 
some others has been in the way, or perhaps it is because the 
nurserymen have not seen it, too many of them being very 
near-sighted! Certainly no one who has a plant of Syringa 
pubescens in its proper place would want to dispense 
with it. 

Botanically it belongs in the vulgaris group, and has been 
in this country at least 25 years. It is a source of great wonder 
to me that the hybridizers have not tried to carry its blooming 
qualities and its fragrance into the general strain of hybrid 
lilacs. Perhaps the new chromosome knowledge would help 
to explain this, if I had that knowledge. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Little-Known Rock Plants 


S a group, the polemoniums are a disappointment as rock 
plants; either they are too tall or else short lived. The 
only dwarf and permanent species commonly seen is that of 
our central states, P. reptans. Even better for the 
rock garden, because dwarf (four to five inches) 
and tufted and of very easy culture, is P. humile 
from the arctic regions. It has small compound 
leaves like the larger Jacob’s ladder or green vale- 
rian (P. caeruleum) and the flowers are erect, large, 
and a pale blue violet. The odor of the flowers is 
faint but sweet. The polemonium blooms through 
May and is as hardy and permanent as P. reptans. 
It may be obtained from dealers in western plants, 
who offer also several other native species. 

New rock plants may even be found in the 
eastern states. A new silene (S. Wherryi) came in 
last year, and now is in full bloom. It forms a low 
compact clump like a lychnis, but is less rampant 
than moss phlox, as the plant does not spread by 
root. The stems are four inches high, the erect 
flower clusters large, of clear self rose from early 
May through June. Apparently it is of easy culture 
in drained soil, being a much improved relative of 
S. pennsylvanica, the difference being in less sticky 
stems and larger flowers. It is the best silene of 
Spring, in color effect very like Phlox subulata 
var. Vivid. This plant comes from river cliffs in 
Kentucky; it is not yet in the trade, but it should be tried 
widely. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


Feeding Narcissus Bulbs 


Dear Sir—I have tried an experiment in the feeding of 
narcissi with manure which may interest you. I had some 
narcissi under an oak tree and in order to feed the tree I 
covered the ground heavily with well-rotted manure; at 
present the narcissi are unusually fine and strong. I had pre- 
viously discovered that Scilla siberica and other small bulbs 
had been greatly benefited by manure, and another year I 
intend to extend the experiment further, manuring heavily a 
few grassy slopes where the bulbs have become poor and thin. 

There seems to be a prejudice against the use of manure 
on evergreens, etc., which I think is absolutely unfounded, 
but I will know more next year as to its effects on narcissi. 


—Henry S. Hunnewell. 
Wellesley, Mass. 
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A Flowering Ground Cover 
fbn flower heads of Arabis mollis are less showy than 


those of A. alpina, but a mass of 100 stems carrying their 
flowers high above the low, cushioned foliage is very effective. 
Apart from the merit of its flower, I value A. mollis greatly 
as a ground cover plant. It makes a tight cushion of deep 
green, shiny foliage, not over two inches high. It always looks 
neat and winters well—much better than A. alpina. More- 
over, it will grow in almost any kind of soil and seems to 
thrive all the better for a little moisture in Summer. A. mollis 
is not a plant for the choice parts of the rock garden, but it 
deserves high rank as a flowering ground cover. Sunny loca- 
tions are best, although the plant will thrive in part shade. It 
came into bloom in my garden about April 20 this year. 
—P. J. van Melle. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The American Fringe Tree 


HE American fringe tree (Chionanthus virginica) is a 
native of the southern states but thrives reasonably well 
even in New England if given a somewhat sheltered position. 
It is hardier than C. retusa, which is a Chinese species. The 
common name of fringe tree has been given the chionanthus 
because of its peculiar flowers, which are carried in long 





The Peculiar Pendent Blossoms of the Fringe Tree 


pendent panicles. These flowers are cream white and produced 
in May or June on wood of the previous year’s growth. The 
tree is dicecious, however, some having pistillate and some 
staminate flowers. It is impossible, probably, for nurserymen 
to determine one from the other before the trees reach flower- 
ing size, but the staminate blooms are the handsomer, because 
larger and with broader petals. On the other hand, no fruit 
is produced on the trees having staminate flowers, while the 
others carry attractive pendulous blue berries in late Summer. 

Although called a tree, Chionanthus virginica seldom 
grows more than 15 feet high, at least in the northern states. 
For that reason it may be given a place in the shrub border, 
but it makes an excellent lawn specimen. In the Autumn the 
foliage becomes a clear yellow. While not particular as to 
situation, the fringe tree gives best results in a sunny or 
protected spot and in soil which is sandy but not too dry. In 
the average garden, an occasional application of water is 
needed. 

In the South, this tree is occasionally referred to as the 
old man’s beard but that name does not seem to have reached 
the North. 
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Summer Library Hours in Boston 


From June 8 to September 14 inclusive, the library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Soctety will close on Saturdays 
at one o'clock. Exceptions are to be made, as usual, on week- 
ends when the society is holding an exhibition. Then the 
library will be open both Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
The room may be reached either by the stairs or by the 
elevator, and offers comfortable chairs for rest and a wide 
selection of gardening books and magazines for entertain- 
ment. During the flower show season all visitors to the hall 
are cordially invited to make use of the library. 


E. H. M. Cox to Lecture in America 


It is announced that E. H. M. Cox, editor of the New 
Flora and Silva and a prominent English horticulturist and 
writer, is to make a short lecture tour in America. His first 
lecture is to be given at Horticultural Hall, Boston, under the 
auspices of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, the date 
being October 22. The lecture will probably be held in the 
afternoon and will be on Reginald Farrer and his work as a 
plant hunter. Mr. Cox was long associated with the late 
Mr. Farrer and will illustrate his lecture with lantern slides. 
A list of the other lectures to be given by Mr. Cox in this 
country will be announced later. 


Garden Club of America 


| eetde pe significance was given to the annual meet- 
ing of the Garden Club of America at Philadelphia be- 
ginning May 13, because of the fact that the organization had 
its birth in that section. One of the most interesting events 
was a founders’ luncheon held at Stenton and attended by 
representatives of the charter member clubs. 

The meetings and annual dinner of the organization were 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel with 1,200 delegates 
present. Mrs. John Stewart, retiring president, presided and 
officers were elected as follows: 


President, Mrs. William A. Lockwood, Easthampton Garden Club; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, Ridgefield Garden Club; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Fairfax Harrison, Garden Club of Fauquier and 
Loudoun; third vice-president, Mrs. John S. Newbold, Garden Club of 
Philadelphia; fourth vice-president, Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne, Millbrook 
Garden Club and Garden Club of Santa Barbara and Montecito; fifth vice- 
president, Mrs. William K. Prentice, Garden Club of Princeton; sixth vice- 
president, Mrs. Andrew H. Christian, James River Garden Club; secretary, 
Mee. John H. Lynch, Ridgefield Garden Club; treasurer, Mrs. Katharine 
M. Leroy, Garden Club of Somerset Hills; board of directors, Mrs. John 
A. Stewart, Jr., Short Hills Garden Club; Mrs. William Rand, Rye Garden 
Club; Mrs. Robert C. Morse, Noanett Garden Club; Mrs. Howard C. 
Phillips, Lake Forest Garden Club; Mrs. George S. Franklin, North 
Country Garden Club of Long Island. 


It was reported that there are at present 88 clubs in the 
organization with 205 members at large. An announcement 
was made that Mrs. Charles W. McKelvey of Boston had 
been awarded the Emily Renwick Achievement Medal for 
her monumental volume on the lilac. It was voted to hold the 
1930 meeting in Seattle, Wash. and Portland, Ore., begin- 
ning on July 7. 

After the first day most of the time was spent in visiting 
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gardens in and around Philadelphia and Wilmington. Busses 
were used and the delegates were divided into groups, each of 
which was assigned a particular color, the members of each 
group wearing a designating ribbon. 

At the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury in 
Chestnut Hill the delegates were entertained at an out-of-door 
supper by Mrs. Stotesbury who is a member at large. The 
Stotesbury estate is an imposing one with a formal French 
garden, many terraces, fountains and parterre plantings. This 
garden was visited on a very warm, comfortable evening 
which made out-of-door entertaining delightful. The weather 
became colder the next day but more than 1200 members 
made a trip to Longwood, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre 
S. duPont, where they were served supper and where an 
entertainment was given in the open-air theatre, which is a 
feature of the Longwood estate. The stage at this theatre has 
no drop curtain, the players being shut off from the audience 
when the occasion requires by a curtain of water. Another 
feature of this garden is a series of fountains fitted with 
colored lights which are played upon by means of a keyboard 
in the same manner as an organ. 

Some of the members remained over another day for sup- 
plementary visits and were entertained by Mrs. J. Willis 
Martin, honorary president, whose century-old estate has a 
fine box garden filled with old-fashioned flowers. 


American Rose Society 


The annual meeting of the American Rose Society is to 
be held in the rose garden of Mrs. William Thaw, Jr., at 
her home near Pittsburgh, Pa. The date has not been fixed 
but probably will be the last week in June. As this is a central 
location and as Mrs. Thaw’s garden is very beautiful, a 
large attendance is expected. 


Massachusetts Research Station 


Governor Allen of Massachusetts has signed a bill which 
authorizes the state to spend $15,000 for the erection of a 
greenhouse and laboratory at the Market Garden Field Station 
at Waltham, Mass., where floricultural research will be con- 
ducted to serve the florists, growers and gardeners of the 
state, two-thirds of whom are located near the station. Two 
trained men are to be added to the present staff by Professor 
Clark L. Thayer of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
to take up the work. 


Recent Library Accessions 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

The ABC and XYZ of bee culture, by A. I. Root and E. 

PR ny a a d 0 whoo 
erican plants for erican gardens, by E. A. Robert: ‘ 
Rehmann. N. Y., Macm., 1929. wists » seine 

The American rose annual, pub. b 
Harrisburg, Pa., The Society, 1929. 

The Burgess flower book for children, by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Boston, Little, 1928. 

™ - life of the bee, by Maurice Maeterlinck. N. Y., Dodd, 

China, mother of gardens, by E. H. Wilson. Boston, Stratford, 1929. 

presente penne Dd F. ee seem Houghton, 1895. 
course of practical work in the chemistry of th den, by D. 
Edwards-Ker. Lond., Murray, 1914. al a 

on an a gos 3 by H. A. hae a ge Parey, 1927. 

estructive an insect: > tcalf . P. Fii 

™ 7 i. ae a 1928." P ¥ a on ee 

utch an em. ower and fruit painters, by R. W 3 ' 
Mills and Boon, 1928. wanes J —. 
Ferns as a hobby, by W. R. Maxon. Washington, National Geo- 
_ graphic Magazine. 
yer of ow 9 life, by “3 7 Boston, a, 1901. 
ower families and ancestors, . E. Clement d E. S. 
N.Y. Wilson, 1928 y ents and E. S. Clements. 

From Blomidon to Smoky and other papers, by F. Bolles. Boston, 
Houghton, 1894. 

+ agp eee, by > or beaks by tes gs 1929. 
¢ gardener's colour book, by Mrs. F. King. N. Y., Knopf, 1929. 

Gardening in the lower South, by H. H N. Y., all 1929. 


the American Rose Society. 


. Hume. 


Garten und haus. I. Das haus in der landschaft, by H. F. Wi king- 
Jurgensmann. Berl., Gartenschénheit, 1927" ¥ es 
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A handbook of hardy fruits, by E. A. Bunyard. Lond., Murray, 1925. 

Harper’s guide to the wild flowers, by Mrs. C. A. Creevey. 7 ea 
Harper, 1912. 

Insects and their control, by A. Wilson. New Brunswick, N. J., 
Thatcher, 1929. 

— newes out of the newe founde world, by N. Monardes, Eng- 
lished by J. Frampton, 1577. Lond., Constable, 1925. 2 vols. 


New Honors for Mrs. A. Sherman Hoyt 


Cable reports from England state that Mrs. A. Sherman 
Hoyt of Pasadena, Cal., was given high honors at the Chelsea 
Flower Show in London, which has just closed. Mrs. Hoyt 
was awarded the gold medal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society and was given a certificate of honor, signed by the 
president and council. She was also made an honorary life 
member of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

The exhibit which won these high awards was similar to 
the one put up by Mrs. Hoyt at the Centennial Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. In fact, much of 
the material shown at Boston was shipped direct to England, 
including both the desert garden and the California redwoods. 

While at the Chelsea show, Mrs. Hoyt was presented to 
Princess Mary. 


The Harvard Botanic Garden 


Dear Sir—After much delay it has been decided to con- 
tinue the Harvard Botanic Garden as a testing station of all 
hardy herbaceous plants. The season is too far advanced to 
make immediate reconstruction of all the beds, nor is money 
for this work yet available. The rock gar- 
den, bog garden, rose garden, groups of 
irises, primroses and ferns, which are al- 
ready well under way, will be kept in fair 
condition; but the main body of the col- 
lection will remain in a state of nature and 
weeds, awaiting another season and the 
funds to procure labor. The remaking of 
beds, seed sowing, and labeling await the 
guarantee of funds for action. 

The task of producing an annual in- 
come of at least $20,000 has been under- 
taken by the visiting committee. A formal 
appeal will be sent out, the help of all 
garden clubs and horticultural associations 
will be enlisted, and the special interest of 
individuals will be sought, both for annual 
gifts and permanent endowment. If this 
effort is not definitely successful, then the 
garden will be closed to the public and used 
for the purposes of botany in the univer- 
sity. Now that the Arnold Arboretum has 
an assurance of operation, it is fitting that 
an effort be made to enable the Botanic Garden to be of real 
service to horticulture. 

Its program of work is not duplicated by another garden 
in America; and the 5,000 species of herbaceous plants now 
in the beds, the 3,000 in the greenhouses, with the 10,000 
packets of seed now in the office awaiting sowing, will soon 
make this garden of greatest value for the study of plants. 
It is hoped that there will be frequent notes in Horticulture. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Getting Rid of Ants 


NTS are a nuisance in the lawn, garden, home and in 
fact everywhere. Annually, gardeners try various prep- 
arations and often report failure, probably because only one 
application was made. Whatever remedy is used, make several 
applications 10 days apart, particularly when using the com- 
mon and effective poisonous gas method (carbon bisulphide) , 
because it is seldom that all the ants are home at once. When 
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the nest is located, punch holes about a foot apart to the 
bottom of the galleries in the soil with a rod and pour an 
ounce of the liquid in each, using a funnel to prevent the 
liquid from touching the grass or plants. This done, cover 
each hole with wet soil. If this is repeated several times, choos- 
ing warm days so that the gas will volatilize freely, the ants 
will be exterminated. Remember that carbon bisulphide is 
inflammable and the can should not be opened near a stove 
or open fire. Kerosene has not proved an efficient control for 
ants in spite of its general use. 

If ants return after a number of months, it may be due to 
the fact that at certain times of the year winged ants occur. 
They fly to a distance where they land, break off their wings, 
burrow in the soil and there often remain for many months 
before appearing again with their young ones. An indirect 
control for ants, particularly in lawns, is to use only rich 
soil containing plenty of humus. Ants live in light sandy 
soils which are dry and warm. 

Large black carpenter ants often do considerable damage 
to plants in the border. The home of this kind is old rotten 
wood which should be removed from about the garden. 

When small red ants appear in the pantry, trap them with 
something sweet. Soak bits of sponge in syrup and put them 
in a baking powder tin with a cover punched full of holes. 
When a number of ants are inside, dip the tin in boiling 
water and renew the syrup for the next catch. There are 
one or two very satisfactory proprietary articles for destroying 
ants. They are sold at the seed stores. 





Johnny-Jump-Ups Photographed in a Bowl but Useful as an Under Cover 


Viola Tricolor as an Under Cover 


IOLA tricolor, the probable ancestor of the pansy, whose 

native habitat is the cooler parts of Europe, has long been 
known to us as the ladies’ delight, Johnny-jump-up, or 
none-so-pretty of our grandmothers’ gardens and is still a 
precious possession, even though we have to weed out the 
plants where they take possession and crowd out more deli- 
cate kinds. They make a braver show than their aristocratic 
relative, the viola, which does not always survive our Winter 
changes, and if allowed to seed will carpet the rose or iris 
bed with a sheet of tiny flowers facing the sun in May. They 
are persistent bloomers and one may even find blossoms on 
some plant in mid-Winter, although the stems are then hardly 
long enough to pick. Purple, blue and yellow are the three 
colors that give them their name and the combinations are 
variable; sometimes there will be a yellow blossom and below 
it on the same stalk one of yellow and blue. 


—Grace Sturtevant. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 














The Most Popular Dahlias—and Why 


selected as the best by a vote of 35 specialists in his 

new symposium of dahlia varieties, a paper-bound 
booklet of 66 pages.* Each specialist has listed his favorite 25 
kinds and has made many comments on the different varieties. 
In this symposium, the 12 most popular varieties are Jersey’s 
Beauty, Mrs. I. de Ver Warner, Jane Cowl, Ambassador, 
Edna Ferber, Ellinor Vanderveer, Marmion, Sagamore, Jer- 
sey's Beacon, Mariposa, Trentonian and Mrs. Eleanor Martin. 
Gossiping about plants is always enjoyable and it is with 
this fact in mind that a few of the comments on new varieties 
discussed are passed along. 

Joy, a 1927 origination of Bessie Boston Dahlia Farm, San 
Mateo, Cal., is a decorative type dahlia colored silvery lav- 
ender. Carl Salbach of California says that it is, perhaps, the 
clearest true lavender in existence with large flowers, good 
form, excellent stem and good keeping qualities, but it does 
not produce many tubers. 

Mabel Lawrence originated with James Stredwick & Son, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, England, in 1926. It is decorative of 


M': J.B. S. NORTON lists 12 dahlias which have been 
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Marmion, One of the Best of the West Coast Dahlias 








a crimson-scarlet tone. J. G. Ballego of Leiden, Holland, says 
of it: ““This is the best red dahlia I have cultivated in my 
life. The flowers grow on long iron stems and are very large 
and effective, from the glowing red of the velvety petals in 
the heart of the blooms. The flowers are of great substance, 
nearly as in chrysanthemums, and last a week in water, and 
bring a florin each in the shops over here.”’ 

My Maryland is a hybrid cactus-colored pink and ivory 
which originated at the Downs Dahlia Farm, Clayton, N. J., 
in 1927. A judge of the American Dahlia Society, Rev. Henry 
FE. Batcheller, Charlottesville, Va., calls this dahlia an all- 
purpose variety which has been nearly perfect in his garden, 
although the foliage is a little soft. 

Sagamore is an older variety, having been introduced by 
James Kirby, Huntington, N. Y., in 1921. It is a light 
orange-colored decorative with a rating of 90. Norton has 


**'Favorite Dahlias of 1928," 
Md. Price $1.35. 


by J. B. S. Norton. Published by the author, Hyattsville, 


included this one in his list and calls it an ideal cut flower 
because of its color, size, stem and keeping quality. Other 
varieties are a little more beautiful but they lack the vigor 
and substance of Sagamore. 

Harry Mayer, a decorative rose purple, was introduced by 
William Seltsam, Bridgeport, Conn., in 1927. James Duthie 
is one of four to favor this variety, and says it is a splendid 
kind with large pink flowers on good stems which hold the 
flowers well above the foliage. Each flower has a dark suffu- 
sion in the center which enhances it very much. 

Ellinor Vanderveer is one of the most popular varieties, 
judging from this symposium. It originated with Jessie L. 
Seal, San Francisco, Cal., in 1924 and is a decorative, colored 
silvery rose pink. Edward H. Johanning praises this variety 
for its good color, form, and especially its heat resistance. 
Carl Salbach adds the qualities of fine stems and abundant 


tuber production. 

Jersey’s Beauty heads the list with 29 votes. It is a deco- 
rative of spinel pink color with a rating of 91 and originated 
with Waite’s Gardens, Eatontown, N. J., in 1923. Even the 
best varieties are not adapted to all parts of the country, for 
J. J. Broomall, Eagle Rock, Cal., says this variety “‘is good, 
but will not stand the hot sun here, bleaching by the time it 
is fully opened.’’ Furthermore, while Norton claims it is the 
best all around dahlia, making healthy growth, and having 
fine color, form, stem and substance, the tubers do not keep 
well, although propagation by cuttings is easy. 

Jane Cowl is another 1927 introduction of the Downs 
Dahlia Farm. This decorative variety has large deep flowers 
colored bronzy buff and old gold, shading deeper in the 
center. It was the outstanding new dahlia of the 1927 New 
York Show and is rated 92. Norton has chosen this variety 
as another of his favorites because the flowers have good color 
and fine form for so large a bloom, although the stems are 
rather short. The plants are healthy and vigorous. 

Marmion received more first prizes in this country and 
Canada during 1926 and 1927 than any other dahlia. It is 
a decorative variety introduced by Charles H. Mastick of 
Portland, Ore., and received a rating of 90. Its color is yellow 
shaded with bronze. Dr. C. H. Connors, New Brunswick, 
N. J., thinks this dahlia is about the best that has come from 
the west coast. Early planting seems to be desirable and it 
will stand rather heavy feeding. Carl Salbach claims that it 
is one of the largest and very vigorous, too, producing many 
fine tubers. 


‘Treatment of the Crown Imperial 


Please tell me how to care for the crown imperial and also what the 
botanical name is. 


The crown imperial is known botanically as Fritillaria 
imperialis. There are several forms varying somewhat in 
color. This is a very early and remarkably fast growing 
perennial, blooming with the early tulips, at which time it 
is a foot and a half high. The flowers, like the bulbs, have 
a somewhat cbjectionable odor, but this does not interfere 
with the crown imperial’s value as a garden plant. Because 
of the strong growth it makes, it should have rich soil and 
plenty of room. Some shelter in the middle of the day is 
desirable. Planting is done in the early Fall, the bulbs being 
set four inches under ground. These fritillarias may be divided 
every two or three years. They like a warm, rather sandy soil 
and if in a good location will flower freely year after year, 
while the flowers will be few and small where conditions are 
not satisfactory. 
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The “Siberian” Elm 


| rt such names as Siberian elm, Asiatic elm, Peking 

elm, there has been advertised throughout the length 

and breadth of this country an elm tree remarkable 
for its fast-growing qualities. I have been deluged with letters 
concerning this tree, which so far as I have seen material is 
all referable to one species, namely Ulmus pumila. The tree 
is unknown in Siberia but is common in Korea, parts of 
Manchuria and in northeastern China, where it grows usually 
on the open plains and by the sides of rivers and stony 
mountain torrents. Although it was named U. pumila by the 
great Linnaeus, it is anything but a dwarf tree. In its native 
land it is at maturity a tree often 80 feet tall and I have 
measured trunks 11 feet in girth. The bark is dark gray, 
deeply corrugated and the crown is made up of a few wide- 
spreading massive branches. In youth and middle age it is an 
entirely different looking tree, being pyramidal in outline 
with a compact crown of twiggy branches. The leaves on 
both young and old trees are ovate-lance-shaped, long- 
pointed, smooth on both surfaces, from one-half inch to two 
and one-half inches long and one-half inch to one and one- 
quarter inches broad, and coarsely toothed along the margin. 
It flowers at the blush of Spring and the fruit is ripe early 
in May. 

According to Rehder, it has been in cultivation since about 
1860 in Europe, where it does not appear to have impressed 
tree lovers in any outstanding manner. Its first appearance 
in this country seems to have been small plants sent from 
Peking to the Arnold Arboretum in 1905 by Mr. J. G. Jack. 
These have disappeared from the Arnold Arboretum’s col- 
lection but growing there is a tree raised from seeds which 
I collected in Peking on May 4, 1910, and is now fully 35 
feet tall. Its general introduction we owe to F. N. Meyer, 
collecting for the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who sent abundant seeds 





A “Siberian’’ Elm in the Arnold Arboretum, Where 
It Was Grown From Seed 
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A Mature Specimen of the “‘Siberian’’ Elm in 
Its Native Korean Home 


in 1913 which germinated freely and the plants were sub- 
sequently widely distributed. They proved to be rapid grow- 
ing and of much value in the prairie states and on the 
Pacific Coast. 

This Elm has grown faster than any other tree in the 
Arboretum and so far appears free from disease and does 
not harbor pests. There is every promise of it being exceed- 
ingly useful even for cities, since apparently it does not mind 
smoke-laden atmosphere so much as many other trees. Ex- 
cept that it does not grow old gracefully, I know of no fault 
concerning this tree. In Manchuria and Korea it is commonly 
used as a hedge plant about the railway stations, being clipped 
in the usual manner. There is no reason why it should not 
serve a similar purpose in the prairie states of this country. 

Another species of elm is by some confused with this tree, 
namely U. parvifolia, also native of the Far East. No two 
elms could be more distinct. The. U. parvifolia is a small tree 
with thin scaling bark, a round-topped twiggy crown, small, 
more or less oval, thick and leathery leaves and it blossoms 
in the Autumn. This is a neat little tree for the lawn but is 
slow-growing and worthless as a street tree. 

—Ernest H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Primula Florindae’s Habits 

In Great Britain this new primula appears to succeed very 
well. I wonder just how successful growers have been with 
it in the United States; with me the plants simply petered 
out with the advent of very warm weather. Plants were in 
the open field, not the ideal situation for most of the primula 
family but such varieties as denticulata, Beesiana, frondosa, 
Bulleyana, pulverulenta, elatior, vulgaris and veris both 
summered and wintered well there while really fine plants of 
florindae simply melted away. 

—W.N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 
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Arboretum two years ago when the lilacs along the 

roadside were cut back to within a few feet of the 
ground; but the plan seems to have been justified, for the 
lilacs are now making fine new growth and have flowered 
freely this year. Of course, they have not reached much more 
than half the height of former days, but they are bushier and 
carry their lower branches much nearer the ground. And their 
quick recovery shows that it is perfectly feasible to adopt such 
drastic treatment when plants have been allowed to grow 
tall and leggy, as they have a habit of doing when left to 
themselves. 

Amateurs hesitate to cut their lilacs back hard because they 
fear to lose the blooms and, of course, there will be no flowers, 
or at least few, for a year or two. A total floral eclipse can be 
avoided by cutting back only a portion of the plants each 
year and, as a matter of fact, it is better to string hard pruning 
of all plants over a series of years instead of doing it all at 
once—better, I mean, for the health and vigor of the plant, 
which may suffer a severe shock if trimmed hard. 

Newly planted lilacs must not be expected to bloom the 
next year. Sometimes three or four or five years elapse before 
blooming becomes well established. If old plants fail to flower 
freely the owner may well suspect a lack of nourishment. A 
generous application of well rotted cow manure, or if cow 
manure cannot be obtained, bone meal, should be given. 
These observations are based on what I have learned about 
the treatment given lilacs at the Arnold Arboretum under 
the direction of the present keeper, Mr. Ernest H. Wilson. 


"| Aston was consternation among visitors to the Arnold 


Both Professor Oakes Ames, the supervisor, and Mr. 
Wilson have the greatest respect for the traditions estab- 
lished by their illustrious predecessor, Professor Charles S. 
Sargent, and such changes as they have made have been merely 
those demanded by changing conditions and the necessity of 
keeping abreast of the times. The Arboretum has never looked 
better than at the present time. The season has been most 
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favorable and nearly all the shrubs have bloomed with un- 
wonted freedom. As a rule they are a week ahead of last 
year. The display on Bussey Hill has been especially fine. On 
my last visit I was entranced with the beauty of the cherry 
trees, which had been planted on the oval. I know of no other 
place in this country where so many varieties of ornamental 
cherries can be seen in bloom. Mr. Wilson has discussed 
them in the Arnold Arboretum bulletins with a familiarity 
based on a knowledge of their habits and characteristics 
gained in their native home lands. Under his guidance this 
part of the Arboretum has taken on especial interest, for here, 
now grown to large size, are scores and perhaps hundreds of 
plants which he introduced and some of which he planted 
with his own hands. Visitors who have been attracted to it 
by the azaleas have learned to go back many times to follow 
the succession of blooms, which lasts until the end of the 
season. 

The azaleas themselves have been changed about some- 
what, Schlippenbachii having been given a new position, 
where it will not be in competition with Poukhanense. 
Kaempferi has been somewhat extended and this lovely azalea 
makes a wonderfully fine picture. Indeed, Bussey Hill has 
been virtually transformed by the planting of azaleas, which 
has been going on there for several years and which is far 
from being complete. As one sees these azaleas now through 
a vista in the trees it seems almost as if the hillside were 
ablaze, and if I am not mistaken visitors will come to the 
Arboretum from all over the world in future years to see 
the azaleas, just as now they go to Japan to see the cherries. 
The Arboretum will never be able to compete with the 
Rochester, N. Y., park system in its cherry or lilac display, 
but nowhere in the world is there so wonderful a grouping of 
azaleas as has been developed on Bussey Hill. 


The appearance of Bussey Hill is being further improved 
by an under planting of dwarf shrubs, Scotch heather being 
used to a greater extent than any other plant. Thousands of 


A Gorgeous Display of Pinxter Flowers (Azalea Nudiflora) in the Arnold Arboretum 
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For Mildew and 
Black Spot on | 


VEX 


A scientific, practical and highly efficient 
ungtrosve 


method of fertilizing by watering your lawn, 


insuring the maximum results with mini- 


WE RECOMMEND 


FUNGTROGEN 
FOR THE CONTROL OF 
BLACK SPOT AND 
MILDEW ON ROSES 


mum effort and at surprisingly low cost. 


One complete Vex Outfit and one extra refill 
for $10.00, postpaid east of Mississippi River 


Full particulars on request 


EVERGREEN 
WILL KILL ALL 
SUCKING INSECTS 


ATLACIDE 


Non-Poisonous Weed Killer for Driveways, 
Paths and Courts 








IT IS SAFE TO 
—— USE AT 
ANY TIME IN A DUSTER A dry powder which 
ON ALL CONTAINER you can readily shake 
a pure PLANTS The powder is harm- from the ssifter-top 
EVE _ INFESTED less to animals or can. Ready for use 
Hammes 70 ra WITH human beings. at any time. 
iamearuree ao LICE 





NEAPOLIS. Minne SOTA 











Small Size 60c, Large Size $1.75, Postpaid 


The following prices include parcel post delivery charges 


FUNGTROGEN, half pint 85c, pint $1.35, quart $2.15, 
half gallon $3.75. 

EVERGREEN, 1 oz. trial bottle 40c, 6 oz. $1.10, 16 oz. 
$2.15, 32 oz. $3.75. 


~ [Woe 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 


$1.10. 


MASS. 


A Copy of Our Catalog Sent Free on Request 








ANTROL, set of 4 containers and 4 oz. bottle of syrup 


SNAROL, 1 Ib. 60c, 3 Ibs. $1.15, 15 Ibs. $4.00. 








ssa aalen need 
TEP ITE A ace tre BE 9m $s 


Antral 


The National cAnt Control 


USE ANTROL 
AND YOU WILL 
RID YOUR PLACE 
OF ANTS 





FOR CUTWORMS 


SNAROL 
IS THE 
POISON BAIT 
TO USE 


The National Pest Control 


1929 
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Imagine Her 


Disappointment! 


ei a 


| ies NOT pleasant to find the 
stems of ones favorite 
flowers alive with plant insects. 
Avoid this disagreeable situa- 
tion by spraying your plants 
and flowers re sag with 
Ever Green. It kills plant in- 
sects and keeps them out of 
your garden. 

EVER GREEN will not injure the 
tenderest plants or ne ws oneal ee 
ant to use—economical—easily ap- 
plied—simply mix with water, ac- 
cording to directions, and spray. 

Start NOW—spray with EVER 
GREEN this season and see the 
difference in your garden. Buy it 
at seed, hardware or drug stores— 
or send 35c for trial bottle. Full 
directions and spray chart with each 
bottle. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 


1786 S. E. Fifth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


~~ 





anywhere. 


Not open 
Sundays 





Cherry Hill Peonies 


Are always classed among the finest obtainable. 
June will find them in all their glory at Cherry Hill. 


Come and see one of the most beautiful sights to be found 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 























A. H. LOVESY 


Rustic 


nt, sei tes 


Tea Houses 
Pergolas 
Arbors 
Bridges 
Fences 
Trellises 
Settees, etc. 


to Order 


Tel. Gen. 2479 


’ Manufacturer 


Plans Furnished 
All Kinds of 
Rustic Work Made 


11 Dunbar Avenue, Dorchester 
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Scotch heather plants have been given a place under the azaleas 
where they seem perfectly at home. The Arboretum has 
shown that Scotch heather has much greater value for general 
use than has been realized. I expect that Mrs. Bayard Thayer's 
article on heather in the April number of the Bulletin of 
the Garden Club of America will do much to draw attention 
to this plant, and in the Arboretum its various forms can 
be studied to particular advantage. 

I hope the time will come when the Arboretum can estab- 
lish a model rock garden planted with shrubs which are 
adaptable for rock gardening purposes. Probably that time 
has not yet arrived but advantage has been taken of one or 
two natural formations to use low-growing shrubs in such 
a way as to suggest their rock garden possibilities. 

It is pleasant to find that the beauties of the Arboretum 
are being appreciated to a greater extent than ever before. 
Visitors are flocking to it from all over the country and 
garden clubs, schools and various organizations have come to 
consider a walk in the Arboretum as one of the natural 
activities of each season. A new map at the Forest Hills gate 
makes it easier to locate all the different groups, red lines 
having been drawn on it with such care that no one need go 
astray. This is helpful, but I hope that some time a kiosk 
will be erected at this gate, where on occasion visitors may 
purchase guides, bulletins and books and receive personal 
information about the Arboretum and its points of interest. 


Three Plants of Special Value 


LINGERED long, in late April and early May, at a species 

of pachysandra, one of dicentra, and a species of prunus. 
Each was a species of especially rare beauty in its place. 

Pachysandra terminalis is a choice border creeper for both 
shorter and longer walks. It is such of itself, without the sup- 
port of any other plant. For best effect it should be kept in 
line about one foot wide. It is a mass of creepers, with abun- 
dant foliage. The tiny whitish flowers are each one-tenth 
of an inch wide, 30 of them on one upright, protruding, 
semi-cylindric raceme. One such pretty raceme, here and there, 
each among hundreds of leaves, makes a pachysandra walk- 
border perfect. 

Dicentra formosa is specially suitable for beautifying an- 
other or other sorts of flowers in borders along a walk. It is 
succulent, contrasting relievingly with hardier and rougher 
plants, in its softness. Each leaf is one and one-half by one 
and one-quarter inches, three-lobed with each lobe cut twice, 
most welcome in form, amid the plain foliage of the month 
of April. Its greater attractiveness lies in its collection of ter- 
minal blossoms. These blossoms are white, one-quarter inch 
wide, two-lipped, each with a three-quarters inch long tube. 
D. formosa has, further, the habit of growing many stalks 
together from a common root. It is clustered in its stems 
below and in its flowers above,—a helping fumitory, to grace- 
fully alternate with other border plants of April. 

In the cherry blossoms carnival at the Arnold Arboretum 
for the last two seasons, and no doubt for much longer, 
Prunus dasycarpa has had a unique place. In a charming 
landscape of cherry trees, this special tree has marked out its 
site, from a distance, by blossoms with a whiteness, a mass 
denseness, and a suggestion of numbers, above anything else 
in that cherry panorama. Unlike our American cherries, 
dasycarpa has many trunks to the one tree right out of the 
earth, and has all its bark rough and black, on stem and 
branch. Its white flowers are of larger size, one and one-eighth 
inches wide, its petals oval, often as many as six, and these 
blossoms grow as many as possible out on the branchlet ends. 
The petals are slightly wavy. With yet no leaves, the frame- 
work is a dark inner skeleton of stems and branches at close 
view,—at a little distance it is great orb robed in fluffy bloom, 
—and from afar its thousands of twigs full of flowers to 
capacity are snowy folds upon snowy folds! 

Boston, Mass. —Lemon L. Uhl. 
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Landscaping Your Own Garden* 


ee ngyse ag your own garden consists of making the 
most of the possibilities of your own home grounds, 
whether it is an estate or a city back yard. On large estates 
you have trees, groups of shrubs and a vista, generally a long 
and beautiful sweep of lawns, curving driveways and a well 
screened service section. The latter is most important. That 
feature well planned remains an asset and practical; badly 
placed you are always wanting to change it. The original 
layout of large places is best left to a landscape architect. But 
suppose you buy a place and wish to make it suit your needs 
and ideas of beauty. It may be overgrown with untrimmed 
trees and shrubbery. Stand off and look at it most impar- 
tially, deciding what is your best view and best approach. 
Having seen what is your open vista, you may have to 
remove old shrubs, replant the edges of your lawn, or move 
desirable trees to a new location. You may even have to be 
firm with a gardener who has been on the place for years. 

The larger the place the more you use the long perennial 
border and broad sweeps of color. Plant seven and nine or 
19 of a thing instead of the group of three plants acceptable 
in the small border; use tall and bolder grouping of your 
plants, and an occasional shrub to break up the length of 
such a border. The iris or peony border and the rose garden 
may well be a separate feature on a large place. I have seen 
almost every kind of plant used for accent, from clipped 
privet in squares or rounds to look like box, to clipped hem- 
lock and barberry. The placing of huge flower pots or vases 
at the corners of the formal garden will give the same effect. 
At the Charles M. Platt place in Cornish, N. H., small pine 
trees and castor oil plants with bold foliage are so used. 

When you come to the small place with a garden you con- 
sider every aspect before planting. The formal garden uses 
every bit of space carefully. The landscape architect should 
consult with your architect so as to make the most out of 
your location and to have few vain regrets afterwards. The 
smaller the place, the more formal it should be. 

Among the important things to consider are the sweep of 
lawn that shows up your house, or the grass area that is the 
setting for your home. The framing of the house in the New 
England manner is dignified, the best example of a roof tree 
being the single elm that shades many a colonial home, or two 
sugar maples on either side of the front walk. 

The foundation planting should be the kind that is going 
to stay small, dwarf and green in Winter, generally speaking. 
Also consider that showing some of the brick or stone founda- 
tion may be most artistic. It is no disgrace to have some of 
the foundation showing, instead of completely covered by 
an assortment of evergreens. The early Victorian house needed 
this green petticoat, but not the modern, well-built house. 

The placing of the service yard, garage, and coldframes in 
a compact area well screened from your front door, is most 
important. The placing of your vegetable garden and picking 
garden related to your back door is best arranged for at the 
time the house is placed on the lot. Of course you place your 
formal garden in its square or with its central feature for 
effect and its masses of perennials and annyals where your 
family may see it from the living room or dining room 
windows. Or you may choose the informal area with the 
perennial border against shrubbery as being easiest to handle 
by yourself, or by the aid of a handy-man once or twice a 
week. 

Then there is the feature in your garden,—bird bath, pool 
or sun dial, rose arches, fountain. I always like to see a bit of 
water in a garden, well used and naturally placed. For those 
who like the more informal features, there is the pool and 
bird sanctuary planted with viburnums and other berried 
shrubs for birds. 

The width of your walks is most important. They should 





*Abstract of a lecture at The New York Botanical Garden, May 18, 1929, by Mrs. 
Louise Parker Schwab. 
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| WiLson’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


| Bree at your plants. . . and flowers. Are they 
infested by injurious bugs? Destroy them | 
easily with Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the | 
nationally recognized standard insecticide . . . kills 
all the common flower and garden pests. Clean . . . non- 
poisonous... easily applied. Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by all leading dealers. . . order a supply to-day! 


| | 
| Recommended by the Officers of The Garden Club of America 
| 








1 quart $1.00 1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 





* Wilson’s WEED KILLER is the answer to those obnoxious weeds, poison 
ivy, etc. ... simply dilute with water and sprinkle ...1 gallon $2.00, 5 

ns $8.00. And then there is Wilson’s ODY-LIFE, a wonderful soil 
stimulant (not a fertilizer) for making the soil acid or ideal for growing 
Bhododendrons, Azaleas, Laurels, Pines, Spruce, Blueberries, and other 


acid-loving plants. Wilson’s RHODY-LIFE may be applied at any time of 
the year... 100 pounds $5.00, 1,000 pounds $45.00, 2,000 pounds $85.00. 





“Insects and Their Control” is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 














GENUINE HOLLAND 
**Ideal’’ 


FINE GROUND PEAT MOSS 


Proved a Great Success at the Centennial Exhibition of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


You no doubt noticed that practically every exhibit at the Flower Show 
was banked with Peat Moss. We delivered over one thousand bags of 
Genuine “Ideal” Holland Peat Moss that was used at the Show. With- 
out the use of Peat Moss it is very doubtful if the plants and flowers 
exhibited would have stood up over two days under the very severe 
conditions they were subjected to. 


Well-known Experts— 


MR. WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Horticultural Expert and Lecturer 

MR. STEPHEN F. HAMBLIN, of the Botanic Garden, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

MR. E. I. FARRINGTON, Editor of “Horticulture” official organ 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

MISS ELIZABETH H. WOOD, Waltham, Mass. 


and many others recommend the use of Granulated Peat Moss 
over any other known commodity for humus 





Write us for booklet and free sample. Sold in large bales at $4.00 per bale, 
delivered free in Greater Boston or to Freight or Express Stations. Large grain 
bags at $1.50, same deliveries. Large cartons—$1.50 delivered Parcel Post 
east of Mississi River. Ask for our prices on Bone Meal, Sheep Manure and 
all fertilizer. e carry a large stock of Slate Stepping Stones. 


WE ARE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS OF VIGORO FOR GREATER 
BOSTON. A complete plant food endorsed by leading 
Gardeners and Nurserymen 


THE WHITTEMORE COMPANY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 
Telephone Parkway 0728-0729-0730 
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Enjoy to the full 


your visit to the 


Arnold Arboretum 


Let the keeper, Ernest H. Wison, himself be 
your host and guide. Be sure to take 
with you his famous book: 


America’s 


Greatest Garden 
(Arnold Arboretum ) 


By ERNEST H. WILSON 


$3.00 at All Bookstores 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
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Flower Markets. 





Twisted steel garden stakes. 


MIDDLETOWN GARDEN CLUB 


Artistic and indestructible. 


Special prices to Garden Clubs. Feature them at your 


Sample on request 


Box 575, Middletown, Conn. 











Rock Plants 
and 


Hardy Perennials 


Everyone of the old standbys and 
all the new ones that have proven 
themselves worthy and absolutely 
hardy. Every plant field grown and 
2 or 3 years old for immediate effects. 

Large quantities always available. 


Lilies 
and other 


Bulbs 


All lilies and every bulb especially 
grown for us. Every one vigor filled 
and of the best. 

Nothing but firsts sold. 

Available in small lots; or in large 
quantities for mass planting. 


Write for Bulb or Plant catalog. Both are leaders in 
their respective class and better than most books issued. 


Wayside Gardens 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. MENTOR, OHIO 7+ 5. Grutlemans, Sec’y-Treas. 











be four to five feet wide, instead of two to three feet, espe- 
cially where perennial shrubs are near and soon grow over 
to the path. Your service path may be three and one-half feet. 
The length of the border determines somewhat the width. 
It is much better to start with a wide path and grow up to 
it, than to transplant and wish it were broad later. 

A great deal has been said about color combinations in long 
borders. The easiest to handle in the early Spring are the 
yellows, blues and creamy whites, with here and there per- 
haps a touch of warm pink or deep violet for accent. We all 
enjoy the combination of the early and late daffodils, the 
Heavenly Blue grape hyacinths and scillas, not to mention 
the star-like chionodoxa and the drooping bells of white 
fritillarias. Following these, I have a charming picture of the 
Virginia cowslips. Trillium grandiflora and a few pink 
English daisies are for good measure. Then you can have 
blue mint (Nepeta Mussinii) with its pleasing gray foliage, 
double buttercups in pale yellow and orange, creamy white 
astilbe in masses, followed by the blues, whites and soft pink 
of the lupins. When the delphiniums come into their own and 
the Madonna lilies come up in close company with them, 
everyone knows what to do. Invite your garden friends for a 
cup of tea and steer them past the hybrid delphiniums in an 
artless manner! 

To cover the bloom and color of all the seasons of the year 
is difficult. You might amuse yourself by taking a box of 
colored crayons and, spreading out a large sheet of wrapping 
paper, select one color for each blossoming period in your 
border that you want to cover; as for instance, yellow for 
early Spring, pink for Summer, blue and white for August, 
and orange for the early Fall. Be sure your late Fall garden is 
very gay. The memory of it will cheer you on until the 
arrival of the alluring seed catalogue, which, combining fact 
and fiction as no other printed matter does, makes charming 
reading for the fireside. 


Propagating Wildflowers 


OR several years it has been increasingly difficult to obtain 

trillium and bellworts in sufficient quantity for class work 
for large classes in botany. These two representatives of the 
lily family are usually found in most open woodlands, more 
or less exposed to view and tempting as bouquet fillers. Several 
states have protective laws to conserve the natural supply but 
have suggested no method of propagation to offset the depre- 
dations caused by youthful nature lovers. 

About 15 years ago plantations of each type were started 
in a 10-acre tract of woodland and then left to their own fate. 
From 400 to 600 of each type were used yearly for class 
work and many were collected by children who lived nearby. 
By the Spring of 1925 the supply was so far depleted that it 
was impossible to collect enough for class work and have 
enough left for natural seeding, so that another group had to 
be located. 

In the old plantation 200 plants of trillium and 500 of 
bellwort were selected. After pollination, the petals or peri- 
anths were removed from half of each type to decrease con- 
spicuousness, and the location of the plants marked. In1926 
there was a decided increase in the number of plants. It was 
noted that in the trilliums the increase was much greater where 
the petals had been removed. The work on the bellworts was 
discontinued so as to allow more time for the trilliums, which 
are more conspicuous and easier to handle. It was noted also 
that in the vicinity of rotting logs, stumps, and down brush 
the increase was much greater than on the open woods floor 
or near rocks, except where the latter were loosely piled. The 
count of plants approximated 1,000. About half of those 
that blossomed that year were pollinated and de-petaled. 

By 1927 a few of the seedlings from the 1925 pollinations 
had begun to bloom and the same general methods were used 
as before. The count approximated 6,000. The season of 
1928 was more favorable to growth and when the count was 
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made there were over 20,000, of which more than 6,000 
bloomed. Unrestricted pickings for class work were permitted 
with the ruling that for every clump collected from, at least 
one healthy flower must be pollinated and the petals removed. 
No actual count was taken of those so treated but it must have 
been nearly 400. 

The present season of 1929 has been cold but the plants 
have come into bloom on schedule time and the increase has 
continued with a count of about 45,000 on eight of the ten 
acres. During the experimental work it was discovered that if 
the leaves were loosened about the plants, or pieces of rotting 
logs scattered on the ground, a much better germination of 
seeds and growth of seedlings would take place. Down brush 
seems to inhibit the efforts of collectors to get to the more 
inaccessible plots and after a few years disintegrates and adds 
to the humus of the naturally rich soil. 

Since this method of conservation has worked so well for 
trilliums it would seem plausible to predict that it could be 
used conventionally for others of our conspicuous wild- 
flowers, such as the cypripedium or lady’s-slipper. Care must 
be taken, however, to see that pollination has taken place 
either naturally or by artificial means before removing the 
petals. 

—George B. Durham. 
Mansfield, Conn. 


The Time to Spray Shrubs 


YSTER shell scales spend most of their life cycles under 
shells affixed to the bark of fruit trees, lilacs, haw- 
thorns, boxwoods and Japanese quinces. Sometimes the 
scales coat the branches, which eventually die. Other scale 
insects lead a similar life on pine needles, such as the pine 
leaf scale on mugho pine. However, during late May and early 
June and again in August, the young ones move about and 
are without hard shells. 

This is the time to spray. The exact date may be decided 
by lifting the old shells to see if the eggs have hatched. In 
addition, the presence of young scales is evidenced by a sticki- 
ness of the twigs caused by honey dew exuded by the young. 
When spraying, be sure to cover the branches thoroughly. 
Numerous specially prepared commercial sprays may be used 
for scale as well as miscible oils diluted to Summer strength, 
or well-mixed kerosene emulsion. 

The rhododendron lace fly, which not only appears on rho- 
dodendrons but also on laurels, causes the leaves to turn dull 
green or spotted greenish yellow. Sometimes the leaves will 
drop if they are badly infested. In Winter, the insects appear 
as brown dots along the midrib on the under surface of the 
leaf, while in Summer, glistening black spots and sticky 
leaves indicate the larve are present. If possible, spray the 
under surfaces of the leaves just before the flower buds open 
using a forceful stream, otherwise spray in mid-August. Com- 
plete control is impossible unless the undersides of the leaves 
are well covered with the spray, whether imperial soap spray 
is used, one part to 30 of water, or some standard commercial 
preparation recommended for the lace fly. 


Daphne Cneorum and Lime 

Quite a little has been written of late regarding this lovely, 
fragrant low-growing evergreen. We have been told by emi- 
nent authorities that this plant must have lime to succeed. 
My experience has been exactly the opposite and plants grow- 
ing in a decidedly acidy soil have made a vastly better growth 
than where lime was used; the roots appear to simply revel 
in peat moss. There are exceptions to about all rules and cer- 
tainly the idea so much stressed that lime is necessary for the 
well being of this plant is very wide of the mark. 

—William N. Craig. 

Weymouth, Mass. 
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Roots Grow Through this New Pot 
Quickly and Safely 


Roots of seedlings, slips and shoots grow thru this pot without 
being retarded or becoming in the least pot bound, In transplant- 
ing it eliminates unpotting and consequent injury to roots and set- 
back to plant. You can set out plants in it at any time without 
fear of wilting, no matter how sunny the day or how long the 
drought. It is very light, holds together and disintegrates slowly 
and promotes an earlier, healthier growth. If 
you dig up and repot plants you will find that 
when set out in FERTEX POTS there remains 
sufficient pot structure to hold the soil around 
the root ball, 


Test these Pots NOW for future use 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF FERTEX 


They are absolutely 
sterile and _ entirely 


neutral. Contain no 
peat moss. They can- 
not have any adverse 
effect on the plant. 
They require no dip- 


ping in chemical solu- 
tions before using. 
They will not fall 
apart in handling and 





f Note roots feed- 
Plants can be shipped j; 

in FERTEX Pots ‘* % P% 

with perfect safety. 


Fertex 


Growing Pots 
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South Gardiner, Maine. 
CENTRAL FIBRE CoO., INC. 


Enclosed is $1.00. 
Send me 30—2'¥.” FERTEX POTS 





Young geranium in Fertex postpaid. 
dug up from field. NAME eeoesee ee eee eeeeeeseeseseeseeeseses 
—_— ee ee ee eee 
30 Pots $1.00 Postpaid SE ee a ee 














10 HANDSOME CACTI, 
RARE CACTI 22° 

Ursinus (Grizzly Bear), 
Burbank Spineless, M. Scheerii, and other RARE Specimens with large Decorated 
12-inch bowls for planting. All for only $3.75, F.O.B. Regular $10.00 value, 
and we send our 

Illustrated catalogue and package of seeds FREE with each order. 

Decorated bowls, assorted sizes, $3.00 dozen F.O.B. Our Cacti are different, 
all fine specimens and have 100 varieties, any sizes desired. Souvenir Free with 
all orders. 


DESERT PLANT CoO. Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 











Pot-Grown Roses 


For planting now in suburban garden, at the seashore or in the 
country the strong, two-year pot-grown plants we offer are far 
superior to dormant stock. These well-rooted, bushy pot-grown 
plants will produce glorious blooms this season. The many fib- 
rous roots quickly establish themselves in the soil, feed the plant 
and the result is a luxuriant plant growth. Complete list of va- 
rieties sent upon request. 


GRANULATED PEAT MOSS is an indispensable summer 
mulch for rose-beds. It prevents rapid evaporation of moisture, 
discourages troublesome weeds and gives a neat, well-kept appear- 
ance to the rose-bed. Large bale, sufficient to cover over 100 
sq. ft. 2 inches deep, $4.00 each; 10 bales, $35.00, f.0.b. Boston, by 
freight or express. Circular sent free upon request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KILL WEEDS 
EASILY 


NON-POISONOUS 





DUSTER 


ATIAS WEED KILLER 

IN NEW AND POWDERED FORM 
MIXING 
WATER 
FUSS 


Pr 
PATHS 
DRIVEWAYS 
& TENNIS COURTS 





LARGE SIZE~ENOUGH for 
300 SQ.FT. of WEEDS ~+~+4150 
TRIAL SIZE ~ ENOUGH o 

100 SQ.FT. of WEEDS $.50 


AT YOUR DEALER'S or FROM US 
Sold also in 50 lb. and 200 Ib. drums 
for spraying or dusting large areas. 1 Ib. 
kills 100 square feet of weeds. 


For sale by 
Joseph Breck & Sons. 
85 State Street 
Boston, Mass. 
_ Manufactured by. 


Chipman Chemical Engineering Co. Inc. 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. 
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TULIPS 


That is what you 





THANK YOU! 
will say to us later if you buy now. 
Genuine Holland-grown Tulips. First 


size bulbs guaranteed. ‘“‘The Cream of 


Our Nurseries.” 
Brilliant Darwin Collection 


100 for $2.75 


Prices going up steadily. Take ad- 
vantage of this special offer. You will 
pay extremely high prices later on in 
the season. 


Order Your Tulips NOW! 


AT A TREMENDOUS SAVING 
Named Varieties 


100 for $3.50 


Price lists ready. Add 15c per 100 
bulbs for postage and insurance. 


HOLLAND BULB CoO. 


407 9th Ave., Dept R, New York City 
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The Early Iris Reticulata 


RIS reticulata, native of the Caucasus region, is one of the 
earliest irises to flower in Spring, having been reported in 
bloom on March 20 in New York state. In fact, it blooms so 
early that frost often destroys the foliage, and for this reason, 
the bulbs should be planted in situations where growth will 
be slow in the early part of the year. 

There is a daintiness about the flowers which is appealing. 
Both the standards and falls are narrow and channeled in 
part, assuming an upright habit of growth. The predominant 
color is bluish purple, offset by orange ridges and small white 
markings on the falls. The ridged foliage is narrow and 
seldom reaches a height of 12 inches, except when the bulbs 


are grown in pots indoors. 


This bulbous iris is best suited to the rock garden, for it 
requires good drainage and lime and it will do best if leaf 
mold and some clay are present. Yet, it is not an easy thing to 
grow even with these conditions present. If the Summers tend 
to be wet, lift the bulbs after the foliage has died down and 
before storing them in a warm place in dry sand, treat them 
for a black smut-like disease which often ravages the bulbs. 
The remedy consists of soaking the bulbs in a one to 300 


formalin solution for two hours. 


bulbs. 


In Autumn replant the 


The delightful fragrance of Iris reticulata is more notice- 
able if the flowers are kept in a higher temperature than that 
which prevails outdoors in March. Accordingly, it is increas- 
ingly desirable as a pot plant. Pot the bulbs in Autumn and 
keep them protected in a coldframe until growth appears 
when they should be moved to a cool house to bloom. No 
forcing, whatsoever, is necessary. 

















Fences Erected 


We erect strong, heavy, durable FENCES for 


particular people. Any kind, anywhere, any 
time. Write for quotations on any FENCE 
proposition you may have. 


J. H. DOWNS, 
9 Howard Place Jersey City, N. J. 
Telephone Bergen 753 


HUMUS 


HYPER-HUMUS 


is the only cultivated, disked and 
finely ground prepared humus on the 
market 


86 to 89% 
Pure Organic Matter 


to replace the 














Use Hyper-Humus 
organic in your soil. 
For $2.00 we will ship a 100 Ib. trial 
bag freight prepaid to any station 
within 100 miles of New York or 
Philadelphia. 


Ask your dealer or write us direct. 
Instructive free literature on request. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 
14 Park Place Newton, N. J. 








FOR PLANTING OUT IN MONTHS 
JUNE AND JULY 


Bargain offer of transplanted seedlings. 
Perennials sure to grow well packed to 
arrive in fine condition. Order direct from 
this list. price 50c per doz., three of a 
variety at doz. rate. Delphinium Bella- 
donna, Gold Medal, Dianthus lat. Red, 
Gaillardia comp. Orange, Gypsophila panic. 
White, Lychnis cale. Red, Lithrum Roseum 
Pink, Hollyhocks chaters dbl. in all colors, 


Monarda Red, Myosotis Palustris Blue, Phy- 
sostegia Pink, Scotch Pinks lavender, Poppy 
Orient, Mrs. Perry, Salmon Pink, Pyrethrum 


Roseum Kelway mixed, Sweet Williams, 
Hardy Ageratum blue, Silene orientalis 
Red, Lupinus polyph. new Hybrids, Phlox 
Reinlander Salmon Pink, Phlox white, 
Hardy Asters in 3 colors, Hardy Chrysan- 
themum 8 colors. Choice varieties, all 
orders over $5.00 sent prepaid, under 


$5.00 send 10% to pay for postage. 
DVORAK’S NURSERY 
Hempstead, L. I., N. Y., R. F. D. No. 4 








Vhododendrons 









Highest quality plants shipped 
from the Appalachian Mountains 
in any quantity. 
and special planting we furnish 
Nursery grown stock from our 
Stroudsburg Nursery. 


Our general catalogue mailed on request 


For specimen 


to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 

1107 Bryant St., Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Nursery located 2000 feet from Lacka- 
wanna trail, Pa. route 2, U. S. route 
611. Visitors welcome at any time 
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RAINBOW 


SPRINKLEp 


The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler throws 
a spray that reaches every nook and corner 
of your lawn or garden. Sprinkles in a 


square instead of a circle. Does away 
entirely with watering by hand. Waters 
areas as large as 60 ft. square. Adjustable 
to narrow spray, if desired. Does th 


work of three or four ordinary sprinklers 
Special Price Now! Write today for cir- 
cular and special price for a limited time. 


WHITE SHOWERS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


Irrigation equipment of all kinds, 
including underground systems. 


WHITESHOWERS 











Here Are Bargains 
for Buyers of Trees 


Thousands of transplanted Ever- 
greens — Austrian Pine, Douglas 
Fir, Norway Spruce, Scotch Pine, 
Red Cedar—in sizes up to 18 to 24 
inches. Well-rooted; all have been 
transplanted times, 
and properly cultivated. 


Special Prices to 
Quick Buyers 
We offer these Evergreens for re- 
foresting purposes, for screens and 
windbreaks, at prices that are real 
bargains. Write us for list of sizes 
and prices. 





one or more 


Kelsey’s “Short Guide” to nursery 
products will be sent on request. 


KELSEY 


Nursery Service 
50 Church Street 
New York City 
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IRIS OFFER 


Extraordinary 


The following offers are for named stand- 
ard and fancy varieties well known to iris 
lovers and are not a lot of mixed seed- 
lings. All will be labelled with the true 


name. 
For $1.00 TWELVE varieties (One pink 
variety nee, ‘ 
For $2.00 TWE varieties (Two pink 
varieties included). : 
For $3.00 THIRTY varieties (Two pinks 
and a red variety included). : 
For $5.00 FO varieties (Lent A. Wil- 
liamson included). 
For $7.50 SIXTY varieties (Margaretta 
Wing included). 
For $10.00 SIXTY varieties (Mother of 
Pearl included). 
For $15.00 VENTY-FIVE varieties 
(Cosate included). 
For $25.00 ONE HUNDRED varieties 
(Conquistator included) i 
Never in Iris history have there 
been such wonderful bargains 
With either of the last two collections an 
iris fan could win in any class in any iris 
show. Order early; avoid regrets. 
All orders —- and all plants 
guaranteed true to name. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
Circleville Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 


Largest and Oldest Western Grower 
Send for Catalog 
WEED’S GARDENS 


PEONIES 


Beaverton Oregon 











A Book about 


sent free to those who want 
complete, accurate descrip- 
tions of new Iris varieties, 
including the 1929 introduc- 
tions of Mr. E. B. William- 
son. You'll be _ especially 
interested in Tuscany Gold. 
The Longfield Iris Farm, Bluffton, Ind. 

















Iris Bargains; 
Owing to a crowded nursery we are 
selling the following at very reduced 
prices. No less than six sold at these 
prices. The following sold for two 
dollars a dozen. 

Hiawatha. Lavender, rose and Royal 
purple. 

Aurea. Clear yellow. 

Blue Jay. Brilliant blue. 

Charles Dickens. Shades of blue. 

Chester Hunt. One of the best blues. 

Loroley. Light yellow and blue. 

Navajo. Bronze yellow and deep maroon. 

Princess Victoria Louise. Yellow and plum. 

Rose Unique. Deep rose. Very early. 

Trojana. Two shades of purple. Tall. 


Sent by express unless otherwise ordered 


Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
Sunnymede, Sharon, Mass. 
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The Dwarf Phloxes 


Fr as is stated on Page 217 (Horticulture, May 1), careful 
amateurs are dispensing with Phlox subulata and its vari- 
eties, they must have some difficulty in filling the gaps, unless 
their rock gardens are so small that there is no room for 
anything of a spreading habit. Most of the dwarf phloxes 
are rampant enough to necessitate division within three years, 
including the subulata group and divaricata. I have a lavender 
form now blooming, actual name unknown, with low creep- 
ing habit which outclasses either for spreading over the 
ground, but I would not oust any of them because of this 
tendency, any more than I would arabis, aubretia, Dianthus 
caesius, Saponaria ocymoides, Alyssum saxatile and so on. 
All these require periodical overhauling but they cannot com- 


pare with Nepeta glechoma 


or Sedum album, which are 


truly a nuisance, if one lets them have a season unmolested. 

Incidentally, how many can say they have the true Phlox 
divaricata Laphamii? Not a little of the stock sold is just 
plain P. canadense or divaricata, which is earlier blooming 
and has not the slight down on the foliage to be found in 
the true Laphamii. P. subulata Vivid is by no means so ram- 
pant as the ordinary P. rosea and P. lilacina. And, by the 
way, if these phloxes are not periodically split up and re- 
planted, they will not flower so freely as they should; and 
by the same token, many of the perennials, if they are not 
periodically propagated, will die out. 


New York. 


—T. A. Weston. 


Fertilizer Value of Poultry Manure 


RESH poultry manure ordinarily is from two to three 

times richer in nitrogen and phosphoric acid but somewhat 
poorer in potash than stable manure, according to Ralph W. 
Donaldson, extension specialist in agronomy of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College. Yet, poultry manure may lose 
half its nitrogen during six months of storage. Most of this 
loss may be prevented by scattering the following amounts 
of fertilizers over the droppings of 100 birds each day: Two 


pounds of superphosphate 


(about half a round-pointed 


shovelful), three-quarters of a pound of muriate of potash 
(two handfuls), and one pound of litter (two or three 
shovelfuls). One ton of the treated manure would contain 
the equivalent plant food of one-third of a ton of 4-8-4 
fertilizer and should be used in the garden accordingly. 

















Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 








LILY CATALOG 


Fall, 1929 
READY IN JUNE 
Will be sent promptly to those 
wishing it. 
JULIA E. CLARK 
Grower of Lilies 
Canby, Oregon 








Route 2 
Lecsamiene 





Wonder Pansies 
from Raven Rock Farm invite compari- 
son. Also Forget-Me-Nots in blue, pink 
and white. Large plants, 75 cts. a doz., 
50 for $2.75, $5 per hundred. 
ELIZABETH LANE 
Rolf’s Lane Newburyport, Mass. 








PEONIES and IRISES 


A list of the world’s best peonies and 
irises from a home garden at low prices. 
A list of new and unusual seedling irises. 
The result of 10 years’ work of a color 
chemist, artist and painter of long experi- 
ence. The cream of over 5,000 varieties. 
Low introductory price of $1.00 each. Also 
Sedums, Sempervivums and Rock plants. 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 


Member American Peony and American 
Iris Societies 








CHRYSANTHEMUM 
COREANUM 
From 2 in. pots 20c each, 
$2.00 per dozen 
Monadnock Nursery 
Keene N. H. 

















FOR YOUR GARDEN 


Scented geranium, fuchsia, lemon verbena 
mignonette, really sweet heliotrope. Four 
o'clock, stocks, calendula and many others. 
Ship beautifully. Our catalog on request. 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 


IRIS 


Orchids of the garden, new varieties, high- 
est ratings, moderate prices. Rosado (new 
pink), Asia, Ambassadeur, Ramona, Mag- 
nifica, Suz, Autissier or Sunset, Prospero, 
Moliere, Archeveque; Value $6.50. One 
rhizome of each, labeled, sent for $3.50. 
July delivery. Send for complete . list 
giving many others, singly and in com- 
binations. : 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 45th Ave., Southwest, Seattle, Wash. 
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Novelties 
of 1929 
We List 

IRISES 


for connoisseurs and col- 


lectors. 


IRISES 


for garden picture planting. 


IRISES 


for edgings and borders in 
purple and yellow up to 
12” high. 


IRISES 


for rock gardens. Cristata 
and Gracilipes are gems for 
shady spots while there 


are others for sunny spots. 


IRISES 


For naturalizing and the 
best of all Irises for 


massing. 








GLEN ROAD 
IRIS GARDENS 


Wellesley Farms, Mass. 


Visitors Welcome at 
All Times 


Catalogue on Request 
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For Rare 
Rock es | 
White and Johnson Co, 


Gentiana freyniana 
Gentiana phlogifolia 
Gentiana walujewi 

Above plants lived outdoors all 


winter and are priced at 
one dollar each 


Special Sale of collected Azaleas 


Flame Azaleas Regular Special | | 


ae meee - .$5.00 $2.00 } | 
Piedmont Azaleas 

3 «4 " 5.00 2.00 
Pinxterbloom 

eee gigs ices 7.00 3.00 

Re bo 9.00 4.00 


Packing extra. Mention this ad to 
secure special price. 


Send for our catalogue. 


White and Johnson Co. 


Florists and Landscape 
Architects 


Crystal 0309 Wakefield, Mass. 








GRAY & COLE WA8D HILL, 
HARDY PLANTS 


Choicest Varieties of 
IRIS PEONIES 
ROCK PLANTS 
Ask for 1929 Catalogue 
On main Boston road between 
North Andover and Haverhill 


HLOX 














21 Varieties gorgeous colored IRISES, The 

Garden’s Greatest Beautifiers (including 

“Dream,” the best pink) labeled and post- 

paid for only $1. Six orders for only $5. 
Oolor circular free 


A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 





School of Horticulture 


for Women 

Courses in Floriculture, Landscape 

Design, Fruit Growing, Poultry, etc. 
Two Yr. Diploma Course begins Sept. 17. 

Excellent positions open to graduates. 

Short Summer Course, August 1 to 29. 

Address 

James Bush-Brown, Director 

Ambler, Pa. 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


(First Size) 


Plant Now for Late Blooms! 
Postpaid prices! 


Mrs. 
Box AJ 





Dozen 





ee DS 4 bos wi ks Sie ere $1.25 
MMMM ABBE ice cccsicces 4.50 
Baron Hulot Ree ee ee ee .25 
Dr. F. B. Bennett ....... id a 3.25 
Geraldine Farrar . Rach 96« 

Ae err Te ree ee 1.50 
Ree: “ROOMINO 5 oaisldis saxdteae oe 1.50 
John T. Pirie +o a) 
SS) rr ee rere re 1.25 
Longfellow ....... eer ete 
SN ii Sait iat pape: tase, Wives hw ay soe 1.75 
Mrs. W. H. Ph.pps eee: 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton ........... .75 
es ee eee ee eee 1.25 
BETO. EGON PIOUGIRG 26.0. ec cveveses 1.75 
SE rea 1.25 
te: er ae ee 1.75 
Pe Ce eps tamed s ab a0eeie ee 1.75 
Richard Diener .........e00%:. 2.25 
PE MEE 6.4. we kee c 008 8020d 9H RERS 1.25 
Schwaben ery re es. 75 
Siegney PIMMF 22. ice sescesnds 1.75 
NED occ este esd eeivnsd ee Eee 
Wee SNE. anv ot apes Saeco 1.75 

All described in our free catalog 


Plant some of these fine sorts late for | 
blooms when other flowers are scarce 
PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq. Boston, Mass. 





| jurious are: 
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g TRE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 





A Comprehensive Daffodil Book 


‘Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and Profit,’’ by Albert F. Calvert. Pub- 
lished by Dulau & Company, Ltd., London, England. Price 21 Shillings 
Such a monumental piece of work as this book testifies 


_ to both the enthusiasm and the industry of narcissus special- 


ists across the water. It is difficult to work up as much en- 
thusiasm in America while the importation of such wonderful 
varieties as we read about in this book is banned. Nevertheless, 


| there is a large and growing company of American amateurs 


who find cultivation of the daffodil exceedingly fascinating 


and who gradually are building up worth while collections. | 


To them this book, in spite of the fact that it is written for 
English conditions and that it has a distinct commercial slant, 
will be of no little interest. History, classification and every 
aspect of cultivation are handled by experts and there is a 
very useful and extensive supplement in the form of 200 or 
more illustrations, largely of improved varieties. 


An Understandable Fertilizer Book 


‘Fertilizers for Greenhouse and Garden Crops,” 
J. B. Edmond. Published by The A. T. De La Mare Company, Inc., 
York, N. Y. Price $2.15. 

When growing sweet peas outdoors, four pounds of 4-12-4 


or 6-8-6 fertilizer should be applied to every 100 feet of 
row after the first flowers have been picked, according to 
this book. Later, when the stems are shorter, during the hot 
days of the Summer, nitrogen should be applied in liquid 
form. Urea or calcium nitrate, alternated with liquid manure, 
applied once a week, answers the purpose. 

The failure of peony clumps to bloom is often the result 


by Alex. Laurie and 
New 


| of undernourishment. To keep them in a vigorous condition, 
the use of a 2-10-10 fertilizer mixture is recommended. The 


author advises that it should be applied once after blooming 
in the Summer and may also be used very early in the Spring 
as soon as growth shows above ground. Every Fall, bone 
meal should be applied or, in the Spring, superphosphate 
should be added. The latter will secure earliness of bloom. 

This 147-page book is concerned with the fertilizing of 
greenhouse flowering plants, pot plants and vegetables, out- 
door ornamental crops and garden vegetables. Chapters on 
soil, the important elements and fertilizing materials are 
included. 


A Book About Lawn Making 


“Lawns,” by F. F. Rockwell. Published by The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price $1.00. 





Some of the common beliefs about the care of lawns which | 
F. F. Rockwell says are either undesirable or positively in- 


Giving an annual application of lime. 
stances, it is better never to do this. 


Except under unusual circum- | 


Deep preparation of the soil before planting a lawn. Not infrequently, 


half the work done in lawn preparation is absolutely wasted. 


Planting in the Spring. Probably ninety-five per cent of all new lawns 


are planted in the Spring, although Fall planting is decidedly better for 
several definite reasons. 
The ‘‘sweat-of-thy-brow”’ 
pestiferous lawn weeds as dandelions and plantains is to dig them out. 
In explanation of the first statement, Mr. Rockwell says 


that lime is not essential to the growth of the grasses, en- 
courages weed growth, and destroys humus. With regard to 


| the second belief, deep preparation is unnecessary because 90 
_ per cent of the roots occupy only the top two inches of soil | 


theory that the only way to get rid of such | 


in which the plant food should be incorporated. Subsoil is | 


of service only in its capacity to absorb and store moisture. 
Fall planting is preferable because the weeds that appear then 


will die in the Winter, the young grass plants stool better in | 
the Fall and there is more time to do the work properly. | 


_ The elimination of each weed is explained separately. 


These are but a few points emphasized in this 86-page 
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Wellesley Grown Iris 


Here Is Your Chance to Make a BIG 
Display for Very Little Money! 
For $3 you may have 12 Iris worth $5 or more 
For $5 you may have 12 Iris worth $8 or more 
all different and correctly labeled, sent prepaid 


100 Mixed Iris, at least 27 choice 
varieties, $5.00, sent Express collect 
1,000 for $45.00 


Having more than we need of the fol- 
lowing varieties you may have them 
at very attractive prices in lots of six 


or more of a kind. 

A. E. Kunderd, Albert Victor, Archeveque, Blue 
Boy, B. Y. Morrison, Caprice, Clematis, Cora, 
Crusader, D. K. Williamson, Francina, Her 
Majesty, Iris King, Isoline, Juniata, Kharput, La 
Neige, Lord of June, Mme. Chobaut, Palaurea, 
Princess Beatrice, Queen Caterina, Seminole, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tamer, W. F. 
Christman, Zua, Siberica Orientalis, Perry Blue, 
Snow Queen. 

No person has a right to leave the world as he 
found it. He should do something to make it 
better, happier or more beautiful. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
167 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








HARDY LILIES 


Grown in the rugged Green Mountain 
region. Cultural directions with every 
order. Send for copy of 


Horsford’s Garden Annual 


full of special offers of ferns, wild 
flowers, perennials, and bulbs 


F. H. HORSFORD Charlotte, vt. 








Plant This Spring on 
the Sunny Bank 


Creeping Junipers 
Scotch Heather 
Cotoneasters 
Brooms in variety 
Bearberry, and 
Sunroses 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 
Holliston, Mass. 


Telegraph and Telephone 
Natick, Mass. 








Thomas J. GreyCo. 


SEEDS, BULBS, AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, THE VERY BEST 
ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 


DREER’S 


Midsummer Catalogue 














Early selection is always advisable. 
Choose 
assortment of winter and spring 
flowering Bulbs and Seasonable 
Seeds listed book. And 


profit by its expert advice on the 


now from the complete 


in this 


planting of Vegetables and 
Flowers. 
A copy free if you mention 
Horticulture 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pat. 
Aug. 2, 1927 
The 


Handy Hose\ Holder 


will help you keep our shrubbery and 
lawn a Paradise o 7, and with the least 
possible effort. Will save you much 
time and many steps. 
The ordinary nozzle of your garden 
hose furnishes stream or spray as de- 
sired, and no additional equipment is 
needed. 
This Hose Holder can be adjusted to 
any position from vertical to horizon- 
tal—can be turned in any direction — 
and can be picked up and moved from 
place to place without turning off the 
water or getting yourself wet. 
It’s not hard work—just fun—with a 
HANDY HOSE HOLDER 


Price $2.75 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
Money Refunded 


Write direct to 
PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
45 Westbourne Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Inquire about Special Offer for Garden 
Clubs and Horticultural Societies 








Hilts Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 00-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 317 Dundee, Illinois 





FOR SALE 
Cactus—Phyllocactus Variety 


Collection of twenty large plants in all 
colors. Over two hundred buds almost 
ready to bloom. A. C. FARR, 5 North St., 
Stoneham, Mass. Tel. Stoneham 231-W. 








Beautify Your Summer Home 


There is real pleasure in flowers 
during Vacation time, when there 
is time to enjoy them, and a real 
thrill in developing a garden after 
reaching your summer camp. 

Our annual plants are grown with 
this in mind and we always have a 
full assortment until July, of As- 
ters, Ageratum, Geraniums, Helio- 
trope, Cannas, Zinnias, and others, 
in the best condition. 

hen too, our seasons are late and 
we can ship Perennials after you 
teach camp. Vegetable Plants if 
needed. And always JERSEY GEM, 
the blue-violet hardy pansy that 
flowers all summer. . 

Send for the free Gardenside Catalog 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
Shelburne, Vermont 
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book of 11 chapters, which treats all phases of making and 
maintaining a lawn, “‘the one absolutely indispensable fea- 
ture’’ in the home surroundings. 


‘Two Good Blue May Bloomers 


INCE the latter part of April, Pulmonaria officinalis has 
been making an effective show at the front of a stone-faced 
border facing South, a position that seems to suit it admir- 
ably. This plant is not a gaudy subject but its broad white 
spotted foliage, surmounted by purplish-blue flowers are 
quite decorative. As hardy as iron, it refuses to lose all its 
foliage even in mid-Winter and with the first hint of mild 
weather, it puts forth more leaves and begins to flower. This 
pulmonaria is one of the old time herbs, supposedly of 
benefit for treating diseased lungs, hence its name. 

The other plant I have in mind is Anchusa myosotidiflora. 
This also is at the edge of a raised rock-faced bed partly 
shaded in Summer by a large oak. A delightful, forget-me- 
not-like plant, it appreciates shade, and the finest example | 
ever grew was in an eastern position where the sun never 
reached it; that plant used to develop foliage nearly a foot 
across, though it did not flower quite so freely as the one I 
now have. This Anchusa, too, is extremely hardy, and those 
who are not aware of its habits are at first likely to think 
the plants winterkill because they disappear from sight. When 
I first tried it in my present garden, I was mortified to find 
no trace of it the following Spring but apparently it has the 
ability to send up new growths from the roots. This year 
my plant seemingly did not lose its crown, for it was in 
growth at the end of March and was flowering freely before 


the end of April. In mid-May it was a glorious patch of blue, 


and even more valuable than the true forget-me-not (Myo- 
sotis alpestris) nearby, because its longer stems make it useful 
for cutting. 


—T. A. Weston. 
New York. 


The Primrose Path 


HERE is no doubt at all that some of the primroses are 
easy to grow. Special emphasis is being given this group 


_at the Harvard Botanic Garden, and seed of every known 


species is being obtained from abroad. Growing them success- 
fully is another matter. The European sorts, particularly the 





[ For Better 








Kills Aphis P«  @ hig 
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Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


You can have better gardens and 
wonderful flowers by keeping 
plants, leaves and buds free from 
deadly aphis (plant lice) and 
similar sucking insects, no matter 
what plants. flowers or trees are 
infested. That is the successful 
ne yy way—he keeps “Black 
eaf 40" on hand. 

Easy to use. The small 
size for 35c will make six 
gallons of effective spray. 
“Black Leaf 40” is sup- 
plied by seed stores, hard 
ware stores. florists and 
department stores. 


Tobacco By-Products & 
Chemical Corp. 
Incorporated 
Louisville Kentucky 































yf @) yA 
Nicotine 


Leaf 











English types, can be managed fairly well, and along the | 


path on Linnaean street cowslip, primrose, polyanthus and 
auricula are now growing well. Peat moss seems to please 
them greatly. Some of the species of the Alps (small areas of 
each) are also well at home, and several of the Asian species, 
as Sieboldii, japonica, cashmeriana and cortusoides are surely 
happy in peat moss. In the pockets of the rock garden more 
than 20 of the Alpine types are now in bloom, and many 
more, though yet small, have survived one Cambridge Sum- 


mer and Winter. It will take the efforts of several more seasons | 


before 100 species will be in bloom all at once, but this Spring 
is not too soon to begin observation and comparison on this 
most difficult of Alpines. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin, Director. 
Botanic Garden, Harvard University. 


Plum Curculio Infests Apples 





LUM curculio is reported to have been the principal apple | 
pest in Massachusetts during 1927 and 1928. Apparently | 
| all varieties are attacked by this pest, but the following are 


most susceptible in order: Gravenstein, Baldwin, Delicious, 
Wealthy, Northern Spy, Rhode Island Greening and MclIn- 
tosh. Curculio may be checked by burning all brush, weeds 


and leaves near the orchard before the buds open on the 


trees, because it is under such material that the beetles hiber- 


_ nate. In addition, all small fallen apples in the orchard should 
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WANTED 
By young woman, position to do garden 
or greenhouse work or assist in landscape 
gardening. Has some business training. 


Can furnish references. 


W. E. T., Care of “‘Horticulture’”’ 











TULIPS 


We specialize in Holland grown 
Tulips of the BEST quality only. Our 
rowers have specialized on Tulips 
or three generations and know how 
to grow them for length of stem and 
size of bloom. Special for May, 100 
Superfine mixed Darwins $3.75. 100 
Superfine mixed Breeders oo pest 
paid east of the Mississippi. Ship- 
ment in September. Complete cata- 
logue of over 800 varieties out May 
15th, free. Write for it. 


MOUNT AIRY GARDENS 
Stamford, Conn. 











119 Flax Hill Road 


Jolly Turtle Kneeling Pads 


For the woman who does her own garden- 
ing a Kneeling Pad is indispensable. A 
Jolly Turtle, 
back is different, attractive, lucky. 
postpaid. 


yellow with green leather 
$3.00 


M. & M. JENNINGS 
So. Norwalk, Conn. 





GARDEN NOTES 


Convenient note book for a gardener’s 
memoranda and clippings; 45 headings; 
green cover; size 11x8%%. Price, $2.00, 
including postage. 


Send check to 


Garden Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, 
New Jersey. 

















SPECIAL 





| ... and the 


‘Roses 


bloom and bloom 


when you spray regularly with 


Fungtrogen. Cleanses and stimulates. 
Amateurs can raise professional blooms. 
| Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Easy and pleasant to apply — simply 
mix with water and spray. Invisible. 
| No discoloration of leaves. Endorsed 
by leading horticulturists. Half pint 
makes 15 quarts of spray. 


Prepaid: Half pint $1, pint $1.50. 


Ask dealer or send check. 





Use complete treatment, which in- 
cludes companion sprays: Aphistrogen, 
kills aphis (plant lice); IJnsectrogen, 
| kills leaf-eating insects. 
| Ask for free bulletin, 

“Black Spot Contrel” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Use Gripit Plant Stakes 


They do not require string, and they 
last a lifetime. Made of finest metal in 
five different lengths. 


Peony Hoops 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 


GLADIOLL A" 


Wondertul varieties, p Sones ome a 


Oe, nae. ag Fr oh 
varieties, just the best. Every bulb porféct, sure 
to fiower gloriously. Pian your gladiolus 

mow with the aid of my catalog. Tg. Write for it today. 


SOHN H. McKIBBIN, 1322 Divides St, Gochen, nd. 





















TEN CACTI 


Selected plants, correctly named and no 
two slike — for miniature gardens, $1.50 
postpaid. Larger plants, guaranteed bloom- 
ing size, $2.75 postpaid. 

Free List 


BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Winkelman Arizona 








BUCKWHEAT HULLS 


A natural mulch for Roses, Perennials, 
Vegetables, and Small Fruits. 
Special cire ular giving full details 
mailed on request. 


DAYTON MILLING CO. 
810 Main Street TOWANDA, PA. 














HORTICULTURE 


be cleaned up immediately to destroy the grubs working in 
them. Further treatment when necessary may be a lead arse- 
nate spray (two pounds to 50 gallons of water) applied 
seven to ten days after the calyx spray and again ten days 
later. This spray will stick to the foliage much better if skim 
milk is added to the mixture. 


Greens to Grow in the Garden 


ROCCOLI is a vegetable which has received much adver- 
tising in the last few weeks because of the prominent 
way in which it has figured in English politics. Apparently 
it is being grown in great quantities across the water, but it 
is just as much at home in American gardens. It is closely 
related to cauliflower, growing in the same way. The heads, 
however, are not bleached, but remain blue when they are 
prepared for the table. They have a delicate flavor and are 
available all through the Autumn. Plants which have not 
headed up sufficiently may be taken up, root and all, when 
cold weather comes, and stored in the cellar. Broccoli is 
much easier to manage than cauliflower and can be grown 
successfully in gardens where the latter vegetable will not 
thrive. Amateurs will find it especially satisfactory and can 
sow seeds now. 

Chinese cabbage (so-called, although it really is not a 
cabbage) is another excellent vegetable which can be planted 
at this time. When growing it looks much like Cos lettuce 
and makes an excellent substitute for lettuce in hot weather, 
when most lettuce varieties are hard to grow. It can be eaten 
raw with French dressing, mayonnaise or with sugar and is 
more palatable in this form than when cooked, although 
cooking is sometimes resorted to. This Chinese cabbage 
always has a white heart but some garden makers give it 
additional bleaching by tieing the tops with raffia. Growth is 
rapid and the seedlings should be thinned to stand about a 
foot apart. 

Many garden makers are not satisfied with any substitute 
for lettuce, however, and do their best to grow it in hot 
weather. Best results are obtained by using such varieties as 
Salamander, Mignonette and Crisp-as-Ice. The second is 
particularly good for amateur gardeners. It makes a small 
head but the flavor is excellent. Lettuce grows best in hot 
weather if shaded somewhat, perhaps being planted in the 
lee of taller crops or given artificial shade with strips of 
muslin. It should have very rich ground and a little nitrate 
of soda worked along the rows will help to promote quick 
growth, without which the leaves are sure to be tough. An 
abundance of water is also required. Lettuce will grow par- 
ticularly well in a coldframe, where it can be watered readily 
and where the sides protect it from drying winds. 

Kale is still another vegetable which is not known as well 
as it should be and which can be planted now. It somewhat 
resembles loose-leaf cabbage and is at its best late in the 
Autumn, having a particularly good flavor after it has been 
touched with frost. Dwarfed curled Scotch kale is the best 
kind to grow. The plants should be thinned to stand about 
two feet apart in rows. 

It is not too late to plant New Zealand spinach, which 
has supplanted Swiss chard as a cut-and-come-again green in 
many gardens. The seed is slow to germinate but when the 
plants are once up they grow rapidly and spread over much 
ground. They should stand two feet apart. Only a few plants 
will be needed, as they renew themselves when the leaves 
are removed for the table. 

Finally there are the curled endives, which make excellent 
greens late in the Summer, and are especially appreciated by 
persons who like dandelions and other vegetables with a 
slightly bitter flavor. Endive is easy to grow and comes up 
quickly. The plants should be spaced at least a foot apart. 
Bavarian endive is a variety sometimes grown but has long 
smooth leaves and is most desirable for use in soups. 
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“My wife tell’s me—”’ 


“That I must let you know what a 
beautiful cover the March issue has. 
It is indeed attractive, but it is what 
lies between the covers which interests 
me most, and I must say that the con- 
tents get better each month.”’ 


—From a Maryland subscriber 


7 Monthly Visits, $1 


Send us $1 for seven months’ trial sub- 
scription. Or send $2 for full year, plus 
the current issue, 13 months in all. 








KILLS INSECTS -PRESTO! 


Controls most insects injurious to 
plants. Harmless to man, beasts and 
birds. Does not injure plants. Stain- 
less. Economical. Send for circular 
and price. 

Morris B. Reade, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
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FOR SALE 


Collection of orchids. Prices and varieties 
on application. 
Sunridge Nurseries, Greenwich, Conn. 








Flowering Crabs, Hawthorns, 
Named Lilacs 


and a lot of other scarce items 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G Putney, Vermont 
“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 











Gypsophila, Bristol Fairy 


Blooms in late June and continues un- 
til frost; flowers much larger than the 
old form; pure white, rosette-shaped. 
Many other scarce and rare perennials 
are presented in our Specialty List— 
write for it. 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 
Box B Bristol, Connecticut 
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June Flower Shows 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Che Pennsylvania 
Gorticultural Society 


MEMOIRS 


V olume E hy Just issued. A volume of 408 
pages comprising 55 papers 


Coming Exhibitions 


presented at the International 


COMPETITION FOR THE 
ROBERT C. WRIGHT ROSE MEDAL. 


Wednesday, June 12, 1929 
1600 Arch Street 


Conference on Flower and 
Fruit Sterility, held in 1926. 


Iris and Rhododendron Show 
June 15-16 


Price $4.00 per copy 
ALSO AVAILABLE 





Amateur members are invited to send their Joint Exhibition of the 


best roses (not more than two) to the Fomine 7. 86. taney coi 


rooms of the Society, to be shown in single mre ppreoe a vam MASSACHUSETTS 
vases. Entries can be made on the morning es Sf cclimatiza- 

of the Show, and all flowers are to be staged tion. Price $2.00 per copy. HORTICULTURAL 
by 11 A. M. The public will be admitted 

at noon. Prizes will also be given for Straw- | Volume J], 1902. Proceedings of the Inter- SOCIETY 

berries, Cherries and Vegetables. national Conference on Plant AND THE 


Breeding and Plant Hybridi- 


zation. 


DAHLIA EXHIBITION 
September 27th and 28th 
Stratford Room, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 


CHRYSANTHEMUM EXHIBITION 
November Sth and 6th 
1600 Arch Street 


AMERICAN IRIS SOCIETY 


June 22-23 


Peony, Rose, Strawberry and 
Sweet Pea Exhibition 


Price $2.00 per copy. 


PRICE 
For All Three Volumes $7.00 


Schedules and entry blanks for the above Exhi- 


bitions may be had upon application to The Horticultural Society 


of New York, Inc. 


598 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





JOHN C. WISTER, Secretary 


1600 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOTH EXHIBITIONS WILL BE FREE 


























WILLIAMS’ 


“Del -Bli” 


Fer BELPHINIUMS — A Preventative of Blight 
Half Gallon $2.75 Gallons $4.00 


H. C. wituiams & SONS 


——__— MILLERSVILLE, MD, —————_ 


Coming Exhibitions 


June 5-7. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
Chestnut Hill Garden Club on the Grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
G. Lapham, 514 Warren Street. 

June 7-8. .Washington, D. C. The 26th Annual Exhibition of the 
American Peony Society combined with the Sixth Annual Exhibi- 
tion of the American Horticultural Society in the Willard Hotel. 

June 12. Providence, R. I. Iris Exhibition of the Providence County 
Garden Clubs at the Art Club. 

June 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Competition by amateur members of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society for the Robert C. Wright Rose 
Medal at 1600 Arch St. 

June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Iris, Rhododendron and Azalea Exhibi- 
tion in Horticultural Hall. 

June 22-23. Boston, Mass. Peony, Rose, Strawberry and Sweet 
Pea Exhibition in Horticultural Hall. 

June 25-26. Manchester, Mass. Rose Exhibition of the North Shore 


HUMMUS 


means better flowers, lawns and vegetables. At 
the price sold nothing equals it as a 


FERTILITY MAKER 
$5.00 for 5 100-lb. bags — $18.00 per ton 
f. o. b. Stanhope, N. J. 
H. B. PRINDLE 
Send for cultural directions 
1) East 45th Street New York 








Hammond’s Slug Shot 
Death to 


Leaf-eating insects 





BUELL — BOSTON 
pe CereED PEAT MOS 


At your dealers 
(Ground Peat) 


A direct importation from Holland, the 
home of quality peat moss. Buyers not 
only find this a superior product, but 
appreciate the economy and convenience 
of dealing with a New England house. 


Unexcelled for 
NURSERY AND GARDEN WORK 


It loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. 
A special fine ground variety prepared 
for horticultural work. 
Send $4 for full-size sample bale (covers 
240 sq. ft. one in. deep) sent freight 
prepaid in New England. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Bi. of Trade Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


ee 





Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

July 9-10. Newport, R. I. Combined show of Garden Association, 
South County Garden Club and Newport Horticultural Society at 
Newport Casino. 

July 31-August 1. Cape May, N. J. Second Annual South Jersey 
Gladiolus Show of the New Jersey Gladiolus Society to be staged 
on Convention Pier. 

August 13-15. Springfield, Ill. Exhibition of the American Gladi- 
olus Society, with the Illinois Gladiolus Society co-operating, in 
the State Arsenal. 

August 16-17. Falmouth, Mass. Second Annual Flower Show of 
the Cape Cod Horticultural Society in Falmouth Town Hall. 
August 20-22. Manchester, Mass. August Show of the North Shore 

Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall. 

August 23-24. Youngstown, Ohio. First Annual Show of the Ohio 

State Gladiolus Society. 





Maplevale Leafmold 
imparts to the SEED BED 


that degree of mellowness, warmth and 
‘eration which is ideal for germination, 
snd no crust ever forms on its surface. 
Many growers have found that by its use 
damping off is largely prevented. $2.50 
Per 100 lbs. F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


Quantity discount 
Send for descriptive circular 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
East Kingston New Hampshire 





Send for Booklet about this Gold 
Medal Insecticide used for 
50 years. 
HAMMOND’S PAINT & SLUG 
SHOT WORKS 
Beacon N. Y. 























THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. Direct 








Established 34 Years 
What makes a good 


Plant Label coop:? 


it must be impervious to moisture, 
must retain its markings, and must 
not girdle the Plant— HA IT. 


Sample line for the asking. 


Rhododendrons 
Unrivalled for use in 
the Greenhouse. 


f.o.b. Philadelphia 


One bale $3.00 f.0.b. 
cars Philadelphia. 





- Philadelphia and 


2178 East 76th St. Cleveland, Ohio vicinity. 








Importers 





For Evergreens, Roses, 


Car lots $1.75 per bale 


on arrival of steamer. 


$3.50 per bale delivered 
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Mr. Albert Lewis will be at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, on June 10 
and 11. He will be glad to inter- 
view landscape men, tree movers, 
and nurserymen who desire to ally 
themselves with the organization. 





Lewis & Valentine, best-known movers of large trees, have come to Boston. Their especially designed tree-moving 

machinery makes it possible to move large trees economically and with very little danger of loss. The estate owner is 

thus enabled to achieve an immediate landscape effect without waiting years for trees to grow. Two branches, one at 
Newton Center and one at Hanover, have been established to serve Boston and vicinity. 


A Landscape Organization Nation -Wide in Scope 


Giving to Owners of Larger Estates 
Better Local Service for Planting Trees and Shrubs 


HE Lewis & Valentine Organization, in- 

cluding over 600 Landscape Men, Tree 

Movers, and Nurserymen, is fully equipped 
to serve you. The local representative has the 
following advantages: 


1. He has access to the stock of the finest 
American nurseries where millions of trees in 
practically all varieties are produced in large 
quantities. He can supply your material at 
low cost. 


o.' A factory that produces tree moving ma- 
chinery for the transplanting of full grown 
trees, together with a school that trains men 
for the transplanting of such full grown trees. 


3. He has on call the services of America’s 
leading landscape architects. 


4. The Purchasing Department of Lewis & 
Valentine has located thousands of large trees 
on private estates which can be purchased very 
cheaply. Their use will save you 20 to 50 years 
of waiting for the usual small nursery trees 
to grow. 


5. The Lewis & Valentine guarantee was the 
original tree guarantee (made 20 years ago) 
which has built up the largest tree planting 
business in America. This guarantee is still 
in force. 





If you are not entirely satisfied with the planning 
of your landscaping, we will be glad to submit 
a planting plan which gives you the combined 
ideas of many experts. You will know that our 
estimate as to the cost will be definite. The final 
cost will be known at the beginning. 

The Lewis @ Valentine method has caused 
thousands of large estate owners to employ 
Lewis & Valentine to do their landscape work 
each season. Hundreds of the best landscape men 
have already associated themselves with the 
organization in order to have every advantage 
the Lewis & Valentine service offers and so that 
they can give their clients the best in design, 
material and labor. 


Lewis & Valentine Organization 
47 West 34th Street, New York, New York 
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